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PREFACE 


“We are still,” said the Secretary-General, “in the transition 
between institutional systems of international co-existence and 
constitutional systems of international cooperation.” On the long 
road of man’s evolution from a unicellular social order, the 
United Nations offers a way to strengthen the links among na- 
tions and to preserve that minimum of stability necessary for 
further progress. There are few precedents to guide it toward 
an international society, little wisdom or knowledge adequate 
to avoid failures, pitfalls, and fumblings, “Working at the edge 
of the development of human society is to work on the brink 
of the unknown.” 


The import of Mr. Hammarskjold’s words of last spring has 
now taken on new dimensions. The turbulent speed of events 
in recent months has brought statehood to most of a continent, 
a continent that will have to find its place within the confines 
of the United Nations. New accommodations of interest will 
have to be hammered out, new alignments evolved, and new 
methods of work devised. The fifteenth session of the General 
Assembly will provide a first proving ground for these shifting 
relationships. New members and old will need a full measure 
of sagacity and maturity if a meaningful partnership is to be 
evolved. 


“Issues Before the Fifteenth General Assembly” was prepared 
by members of the staff of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, assisted by Pedro-Pablo Kuczynski Godard, John 
Parker Compton Fellow, Princeton University; Louis Kushnick, 
University Fellow, Yale University; William Zimmerman, De- 
partment of Public Law and Government and the Russian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University; and Kirsten Campbell, of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

ANNE WINSLOW 


September 1960 Editor-in-Chief 
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Issues Before the 
Fifteenth General Assembly 


Ninety-nine national flags will fly outside the United 
Nations this autumn—almost double the number that flew 
in London when the first Assembly met early in 1946. 
There will be new faces in the General Assembly, new ideas, 
and new preoccupations. The groupings and patterns of 
debate that have held more or less constant since 1955 will 
be churned up like a stream in spate. 

As the Assembly expands to become the meeting place 
of a whole world, the Security Council appears to be resum- 
ing its position as the organ with “primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” In 
the first eight months of 1960 it held some forty meetings, 
as against four for all of 1959. The cold war had caused 
states to turn away from the veto-ridden Council to the 
open forum of the Assembly, but now the swollen ranks of 
the Assembly have led to a new awareness of the Council’s 
advantages. When a coincidence of interests exists among 
the great powers, its eleven members can take swift action 
and give effective direction. 

The need for leadership and the growing stress on opera- 
tional activities have also forced the Secretary-General into 
a major role. Upon him falls the task of interpreting and 
implementing broad policy directives, and of conducting the 
diplomatic and political activities that stem from these direc- 
tives. To serve ninety-nine masters is no easy task in a world 
divided against itself. As his responsibilities grow so do the 
dangers with which his path is beset. 





POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


There will probably be three newcomers on the Assembly's 
agenda this year—a USSR charge regarding “violations of 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union by the United States Air 
Force,” the South Tyrol question, and the Mauritanian 
question.* The other items are old and familiar but they may 
assume new aspects with the addition to the United Nations 
of many African voices. 

Disarmament, and particularly the related issues of test 
cessation and further dissemination of nuclear weapons, will 
again be prominent. The Soviet Union has already served 
notice that, in view of the stalemate in disarmament discus- 
sions, it will seek a thorough airing in the Assembly. The 
Committee on Outer Space, which had not even held a 
meeting as of mid-August, will also be a subject of Assembly 
concern. The customary report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea and 
an interim report from the United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation will also be on 
the agenda. 

Assembly reaction to the continuing war in Algeria will 
probably be more vigorous than ever this year. Pressure 
for enlargement of the Security Council and of the Economic 
and Social Council may receive fresh impetus from the 
seventeen new states to be welcomed in the course of the 
session. It is unlikely, however, that there will be any serious 
effort at Charter amendment until the question of Chinese 
representation has been solved; it is not impossible that this 
might happen at the fifteenth session. 

Although overtones of the Congo crisis will echo through 
Assembly debates, the financial implications of Congolese 
problems for the United Nations are more likely to be dealt 
with directly than are their political aspects, since the latter 
(at this writing) are being handled by the Security Council. 


*The Arab states have lately raised “The Question of Oman.” For back- 
ground see International Conciliation, No. 519 (Sept. 1958), pp. 71-72. 
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HUNGARY 


There will be a report from Sir Leslie Munro who was 
appointed Special Representative in 1958 to keep a watch on 
implementation of Assembly resolutions on Hungary passed 
after the 1956 revolt. Last year, Sir Leslie reported there 
had been no developments that would justify the United 
Nations relaxing its vigil. The fourteenth Assembly by a 
vote of 53 to 10, with 17 abstentions, deplored the “continued 
disregard by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
present Hungarian régime of the General Assembly resolu- 
tions dealing with the situation in Hungary,”? and called for 
cooperation with the Special Representative. 

If there is a debate this autumn it may follow the lines 
indicated by Sir Leslie in a press conference last spring; 
Reporting on the situation in Hungary, he addressed him- 
self particularly to a series of questions relating to amnesty 
for those who have rebelled against the government. On 31 
March 1960 the Hungarian government had announced a 
partial amnesty covering those serving prison sentences of 
six years or less. Sir Leslie asked: Who was included in the 
amnesty and how were they selected? Will those released 
from prison really be free to return to their homes and 
work or will they be submitted to other disciplinary meas- 
ures? Are there camps other than the “Public Security (In- 
ternment) Camp” that the Hungarians had announced they 
were dissolving? If so, are the authorities prepared to give 
full particulars, including location and number of people 
involved? What has happened to the Hungarians who, accord- 
ing to reports received by the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary, were deported to the 
USSR? What has happened to those refugees who have 
returned to their country? “The world cannot,” declared 
Sir Leslie, “in justice and wisdom sweep under the carpet” 
Assembly resolutions dealing with such vital matters as the 
national aspirations, independence, and well-being of the 


1 General Assembly Res. 1454 (XIV), 9 Dec. 1959. 





Hungarian people.? In view of Sir Leslie’s findings, the 
United States has asked for Assembly consideration again 
this year. 


TIBET 


For the second time last year, the question of Tibet came 
before the United Nations. It was brought up in 1950 by 
Fl Salvador at the height of the Korean war; there was 
general agreement then to postpone the issue. It was brought 
up again in 1959 by Ireland and Malaya in a memorandum 
stating that the Assembly had “‘a duty to call for the restora- 
tion of the religious and civil liberties of the people of 
Tibet.”* After an extended and often acrimonious debate the 
Assembly adopted by 45 to 9, with 26 abstentions a resolu- 
tion which called for “respect for the fundamental human 
rights of Tibetan people and for their distinctive cultural 
and religious life.’ 

The juridical status of Tibet has long been ambiguous. 
Chinese governments—Communist and non-Communist— 
have asserted Chinese suzerainty. The Tibetans have fre- 
quently claimed the right to autonomy or independence. 
But between 1911, when Chinese troops who had invaded 
Tibet were wiped out or expelled, and 1949, when China 
again sent its forces into Tibet, the country was relatively 
undisturbed. In protest against the latest invasion, the Dalai 
Lama and his Ministers appealed in 1950 to the United 
Nations in the belief that they could “entrust the problem 
of Tibet in this emergency to the ultimate decision of the 
United Nations.”* But no action was forthcoming. The 
Tibetans were forced to negotiate with the Chinese Com- 
munists. The consequence was agreement that the Peking 


2 United Nations Press Release GA/1958, 8 Apr. 1960. 

3 United Nations Doc. A/4234, 29 Sept. 1959. 

4General Assembly Res. 1353 (XIV), 21 Oct. 1959. For a discussion of 
General Assembly action on Tibet, see Sydney D. Bailey, The General As- 
sembly of the United Nations; A Study of Procedure and Practice (London, 
Stevens; New York, Praeger, 1960). 

5 United Nations Doc. A/1549, 24 Nov. 1950. 





government handle Tibet's external affairs while pledging 
itself to respect the country’s regional autonomy, religious 
beliefs, and customs. Nevertheless, the Chinese proceeded, 
despite increasing resistance, to re-order the internal life of 
Tibet. 

In March 1959, after a violent uprising and equally violent 
reprisals by the Chinese, the Dalai Lama fled to India and 
again appealed unavailingly to the United Nations. By the 
end of 1959 some 18,000 of his followers had joined him. 
There has been no easing of tension since. Tibetan refugees 
have accused the Chinese Communists of desecrating Bud- 
dhist monasteries, imposing harsh manual labor on lamas, 
and undertaking massive colonization schemes designed to 
change the character of this Buddhist kingdom. Deportation 
of large numbers of Tibetan children has also been reported 
as ‘“‘part of a general design to eradicate religious faith in 
Tibet, and by so doing to destroy the religious group.’ 
During June 1960, when renewed outbursts of fighting 
reached a peak, over 1,000 Tibetans were reported to have 
fled to India and about 5,000 to Nepal. This situation has 
led Thailand and the Federation of Malaya to ask for “re- 
newed consideration of the question” in the hope that such 
consideration “will pave the way for the restoration of the 
religious and civil liberties of the Tibetan people.’” 


DISARMAMENT 


In March 1960 the outlook for successful steps toward 
disarmament was more favorable than it had been for a 
long time. On the fifteenth of that month, the Ten Nation 
Committee on Disarmament,’ established on 7 September 


6 Tibet and the Chinese People’s Republic: A Report to the International 
Commission of Jurists by its Legal Inquiry Committee on Tibet (Geneva, 
International Commission of Jurists, 1960), p. 13. 

7 United Nations Doc. A/4444, 19 Aug. 1960. 

8 Composed of five Warsaw Pact states: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Romania, and the Soviet Union; and five members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization: Canada, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 





1959 after consultations among France, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, met at the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva. The meeting climaxed six 
months of small gains that had given cause for optimism. 
In September President Eisenhower and Premier Khrush- 
chev, after their talks at Camp David, had issued a joint 
statement that “the question of general disarmament is the 
most important one facing the world today’’—a phrase sub- 
sequently expanded to cover “general and complete” dis- 
armament and incorporated in a unanimously approved 
General Assembly resolution.® 


Meanwhile, the two-year-old test cessation talks had con- 
tinued and, in spite of serious disagreements in the autumn, 
had moved toward settlement by March as a result of substan- 
tial compromises by the three major nuclear states. Only in 
the area of preventing the further dissemination of nuclear 
weapons had no progress been registered; in fact, with 
France’s atomic explosion in the Sahara in February, a new 


member had joined the “nuclear club.” 


The Ten Nation Disarmament Committee 


When the Ten Nation Committee convened there were 
before it two major proposals: one presented by the Soviet 
Union to the fourteenth Assembly in September 1959; the 
other based on a speech made in the Assembly by the United 
Kingdom and elaborated for submission to the Committee. 


The Soviet proposal” called for a three-stage program to 
be completed in four years. In the first stage: (a) the armed 
forces of the Peop!e’s Republic of China, the United States, 
and the USSR would be reduced to 1,700,000 men each; 
(6) France and the United Kingdom would be limited to 


9 General Assembly Res. 1378 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. 

10 This summary has been derived from the proposal itself, to be found 
in General Assembly Official Records (GAOR): 14th Sess., Annexes, Agenda 
item 70 (Doc. A/4219, paras. 71-76), and from the comments of Vasily Kuz- 
netsov in the First Committee last year. See, especially, ibid., 14th Sess., Ist 
Cmtte., 1026th Mtg., 9 Oct. 1959, paras. 19-20; 1033rd Mtg., 27 Oct. 1959, 
paras. 20-23; and 1042nd Mtg., 2 Nov. 1959, para. 26. 
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650,000 men each; (c) the levels of other states’ forces would 
be established at a special session of the General Assembly 
or a world disarmament conference; and (d) armaments and 
military equipment of the various nations would correspond- 
ingly be reduced. In the second stage, the disbandment of 
armed forces would be completed and military bases on 
foreign soil eliminated. In the third stage, nuclear weapons, 
missiles, and air force “equipment” would be destroyed; 
production, possession, and storage of chemical and bacterial 
weapons would be done away with; military administrative 
departments, military courses and training, and appropria- 
tion of funds for military purposes would be abolished. 

To supervise the implementation of these measures, the 
Soviet Union proposed the establishment of an international! 
control organ whose activities would “correspond to the stage 
reached in the phased disarmament of States.” The functions 
of the international control agency would be expanded grad- 
ually as confidence inspired by the implementation of dis- 
armament increased. 

The Western proposal" also provided for three stages, 
but more emphasis was laid on the West’s basic concern 
with control. In this plan, the first stage would be devoted 
primarily to the study of control problems for the whole 
range of disarmament measures. However, there would be 
a nominal reduction in force levels: for the USSR and the 
United States, 2,500,000, and ‘“‘agreed appropriate force levels 
for certain other states.”” Also in the first stage, a veto-free 
International Disarmament Organization (IDO) would be 
established whose “composition and functions . . . and its 
relationship to the United Nations [would take] account of 


11U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 1084 (4 Apr. 1960), 
511. 
. 12 The vagueness of this phrase contrasts with previously detailed West- 
ern proposals. For instance, at the 1957 London conference, the West sug- 
gested that the limit for Britain and France be 750,000. Presumably the 
clause was left intentionally vague because the French, who have troops in 
Algeria, disagree on this point with the thinking of the other four Western 
members, and because the United States does not recognize the People’s 
Republic of China. 
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previous experience in the field.’” During this stage, the IDO 
would be charged with the following substantive responsi- 
bilities: it would be given prior notification by the partici- 
pating states of proposed launchings of space vehicles; it 
would undertake “initial and continuing verification” of 
the limitation of forces and conventional armament levels; it 
would supervise the placing of conventional weapons in 
excess of the agreed-upon limit by each state in “storage 
depots” within the territories of that state. Additionally, 
states would submit to the IDO data, based on “predeter- 
mined and mutually agreed criteria” on the present level of 
armed forces and armaments. 

For each disarmament measure the second stage wouil 
begin when study on it had been completed and methods 
for ensuring that fulfillment: of agreed-upon obligations had 
been worked out. The only exception—not surprising in 
view of the West’s emphasis on balanced and progressive 
disarmament—would be the “cessation of production of fis- 
sionable materials for weapons purposes.’’ This was to be 
“conditional upon satisfactory progress in the field of con- 
ventional disarmament.” By the end of the second stage 
force levels of the two major powers were to be reduced to 
2,100,000. 

In the third stage, forces would be further reduced to the 


level 


required by internal security and ealetthaens of obligations 
under the United Nations Charter to the end that no single 
nation or group of nations can effectively oppose enforcement 
of international law."* 


This wording derives from a speech by United States Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter on 18 February 1960. 
British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd had proposed merely 


13]¢ has been estimated that in the United States alone the “present 
stockpile of atomic weapons represented the equivalent of 10 tons of TNT 
for every man, woman and child on earth.” Gen. John B. Medaris, “The 
State of Our National Defense,” spec. suppl. in The New York Times, 
8 May 1960, Sec. 10. 

14 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, op. cit., p.513. 





that armaments would be reduced to the level ‘‘required for 
internal security purposes only.”® 

The Western plan vividly portrayed the differences be- 
tween the two sides’ view of control. For, while Western 
statesmen grant that disarmament would lessen tension and 
increase confidence, to them a control and inspection system 
is essentially a substitute for trust: hence, control and inspec- 
tion must be extensive from the outset. 

Thus, the West proposed that until full disarmament was 
achieved, violations would be dealt with by the IDO; then 
an international force in conjunction with the minimal forces 
remaining in each country would maintain order and en- 
force decrees of a world court. Without an international 
law enforcement agency, states could not—in the Western 
view—be prevented from using force to resolve the many 
remaining political problems in a disarmed world. Mere 
absence of the material means of warfare would not be ade- 
quate to eliminate war since the methods of creating weap- 
ons would not be forgotten with the disappearance of the 
weapons themselves. 

From the very beginning of the Ten Nation meetings, 
each side focused on the unacceptable elements of the other’s 
general disarmament plan. Two examples suffice. The West- 
ern states took the Soviet Union to task because its suggested 
timetable would leave controls over nuclear weapons until 
the third stage when the nations had been left without other 
defenses. They further expressed disapproval of the four-year 
limit for the entire process, a length of time they considered 
quite inadequate. The USSR and its allies replied that the 
West was being inconsistent, since in 1956 it had claimed 
that to prohibit nuclear weapons first would disproportion- 
ately disarm the two sides. Similarly, the Eastern European 
states, while hinting that the specific time limit was open 
to negotiation, indicated that the West’s reluctance to pro- 
vide for any time limit was unacceptable. 


15GAOR: 14th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 70 (Doc. A/C.1/820), p. 10. 
On this Messrs. Khrushchev and Lloyd were in agreement. See ibid., p.7. 
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Unable to agree on any general disarmament plan, the 
Western delegates made a strenuous effort to negotiate more 
specific and, in their view, more easily attainable objectives, 
especially those most intimately involved with long-range 
delivery of atomic weapons, an area of particular concern to 
France. Special attention was given to banning nuclear weap- 
ons orbited in outer space before either side demonstrated 
the capacity to hit specific targets with such a weapon. In this 
respect, the West was attempting to do what had been done 
the past winter with regard to Antarctica: negotiate a treaty 
in a potentially dangerous area prior to its becoming a vested 
military interest for either side. However, the Soviet spokes- 
man, Valerian Zorin, refused to consider such a treaty unless 
the United States liquidated its military bases abroad. He 
argued that the West’s proposal was a plan to change the 
power relationship in its favor because the USSR, which has 
put heavier satellites in orbit, was ahead militarily in this 
area. The United States and its allies were unwilling to ac- 
cept Mr. Zorin’s price, which they felt was tantamount to 
dissolution of NATO. 


The Summit and After 


A lull in the negotiations followed, during which each side 
seemed to be biding time until the confrontation of the 
heads of government at the summit. The Ten Nation 
Committee itself adjourned on 29 April and the delegates 
returned to their national capitals for discussions. Then, on 
5 May, eleven days before the summit conference, Premier 
Khrushchev startled the world by announcing that the USSR 
on | May had shot down a United States plane over Soviet 
territory. At first the United States maintained that the 
plane had flown to study “gust-meteorological conditions 
found at high altitude” and might accidentally have strayed 
across the border. This explanation was rejected by Mr. 
Khrushchev, who declared the plane had actually been shot 
down near Sverdlovsk in the heart of the Soviet Union. The 
United States then acknowledged that the U-2 had “prob- 
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ably” flown over the USSR to “obtain information” neces- 
sary for “legitimate national defense.” The United States 
would be “derelict to its responsibility” if it did not take 
measures “unilaterally” to lessen the dangers of surprise at- 
tack.’* In the intervening days before the summit, Soviet 
indignation was expressed with increasing force, while in 
Europe and elsewhere there was evidence of mounting dis- 
may at the course of events. 

As the world waited anxiously, the leaders ‘ the four 
nuclear powers assembled in Paris. On 16 May, Mr. Eisen- 
hower announced that the flights had been “suspended” and 
would not be “resumed.’’? Prime Minister Macmillan and 
President de Gaulle made strenuous efforts to reduce tensions 
sufficiently for the conference to be held. However, Mr. 
Khrushchev refused to participate unless President Eisen- 
hower agreed to punish those responsible for the flights. 
Failing to get satisfaction, Premier Khrushchev then left 
Paris. 

Five days later, the USSR brought the question to the 
Security Council, urging it to condemn the “aggressive act”’ 
of the United States. Instead, the Council, by 9 votes to none, 
with 2 abstentions (Poland and the USSR), adopted a reso- 
lution offered by Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador, and Tunisia 
that, inter alia, appealed to all members “to respect each 
other’s sovereignty, territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence.’’® 

For the disarmament talks, the main results of the U-2 
incident were to give credence to the Soviet claim that 
Western inspection proposals were in fact espionage plans 
and to contribute substantially to the breakup of the summit 
conference. Despite this, the Ten Nation Committee recon- 
vened on 7 June, and the USSR submitted to it a new plan 
incorporating three significant modifications of the 1959 
proposal. The new proposal, the Soviet Union noted, was 


16U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 1091 (23 May 1960), 
pp. 816-818. 

17 The New York Times, 17 May 1960. 

18 United Nations Doc. $/4328, 27 May 1960. 





an effort to meet Western (especially French) criticisms “half 
way” even though it still preferred its September plan. 

In the new plan,” the USSR has agreed in principle that 
there should be measures to enforce international law and 
maintain peace in a disarmed world. It has proposed that 
police (militias) of the disarmed states be dispatched by the 
Security Council. 

Of course, such police (militia) may be used solely for the 
purpose of maintaining peace among nations, not for the sup- 


pression of peoples who are struggling for their independence 
and social progress. 


By elaborating control measures, this plan partly meets a 
major Western criticism of the 1959 proposal and follows 
the general lines of those aspects of the test cessation control 
system on which the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States have already agreed. The plan calls 
for establishment of a control system with inspection staffs 
in every country. States party to the treaty would be required 
to permit the inspectors free access to any spot where dis- 
armament measures were being carried out. The control 
organization, composed of all the participating nations, 
would select a Control Council composed of members of 
the Warsaw Pact, the NATO alliance, and neutrals. This 
Council would decide substantive matters by a two-thirds 
majority, ‘except where otherwise especially agreed upon’; 
the veto for these presumably would obtain.” 

The new proposal modified the disarmament sequence. 
The nuclear weaponry and means of delivery (including 
foreign bases) of both sides would be eliminated in the first 
stage and the reduction of armed forces would be shifted 
to the second (1,700,000 each for the United States and the 
USSR). 

The Western states, while acknowledging that the latest 
proposal meets some of their criticisms of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
September proposal, have found themselves in a dilemma, 


19 United Nations Doc. A/4374/Rev. 1, 13 June 1960. 
20 Procedural matters would be settled by a simple majority vote. 
21 Significantly, the People’s Republic of China is not mentioned. . 
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at least for the immediate future. If (a2) nuclear weaponry as 
well as the means of delivery are put in one stage, and (b) 
reduction of armed forces in another, the West would be in 
a position of inferiority irrespective of the disarmament 
sequence. Under (a) primary reliance would shift to armed 
forces where the Soviet Union and its allies have the advan- 
tage of size and mobility. Under (b), the United States would 
still be forced to abandon the foreign bases, where its inter- 
mediate-range missiles and strategic bombers are located, 
without having achieved equality with the USSR in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. The West therefore contends 
that all categories of armaments’ must be reduced simul- 
taneously and progressively. 

Aside from this basic problem, the Western states have 
been concerned about the vagueness of certain parts of the 
Soviet plan. The Soviet Union has not defined the “otherwise 
especially agreed upon” cases or given details on the precise 
composition of the disarmament Control Council. If the 
composition were similar to that proposed by the USSR for 
the test ban organization,” the West would presumably 
argue that the veto had in practice been retained. Similarly, 
in view of the long, fruitless negotiations toward establishing 
an international force after World War II, the West could 
be expected to reject any law-enforcement plan that depend- 
ed upon the Security Council for implementation. 

In the light of its reservations regarding the Soviet pro- 
posal, the West was urged by the USSR to suggest an alterna- 
tive. After four weeks, in response to pressure from its allies, 
the United States delegate, Frederick Eaton, told the Soviet 
delegate, Mr. Zorin, that a new proposal would be presented 
as soon as it had been cleared with the other Western mem- 
bers of the Committee.” However, before the plan was sub- 
mitted, the five Eastern European states on 27 June abruptly 
withdrew from the meeting, charging that it was the fault of 
the Western powers that the talks were deadlocked. The 

22 See pp. 24-26. 


23 According to a conversation reported by Mr. Eaton in the Ten Nation 
Committee on 27 June. See The New York Times, 28 June 1960. 
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Western states remained and, in a rump session, Mr. Eaton 
read the United States proposal™ into the record. 

Although in general it was mainly a clarification and am- 
plification of the March plan, it differs in some important 
particulars and moves nearer the Soviet position. Perhaps 
the most notable distinction is the increased role contem- 
plated for the United Nations in the achievement of dis- 
armament. To the Security Council, for instance, would 
be allocated responsibility for deciding whether “all meas- 
ures in the preceding stage have been fully implemented” 
before the nations proceeded to the next. 

Other modifications provide for some acceleration of dis- 
armament measures in the various stages. The studies previ- 
ously planned for the first stage would be carried on coter- 
minous with the negotiation of a treaty. Guided by the prin- 
ciple that no state shall “obtain military advantage over 
other States as a result of the progress of disarmament,” the 
United States and Soviet forces would, in the first stage, 
initially be limited to 2,500,000. But, “after the accession 
to the Treaty of other militarily significant states’—such as 
the People’s Republic of China—the forces of the United 
States and the Soviet Union would be further reduced to 
2,100,000. In the second stage, force levels would be limited 
to 1,700,000—a figure corresponding to the second stage in 
the June Soviet proposal—and conventional armaments 
would be reduced. 

Heightened emphasis is given to safeguards against sur- 
prise attack. Launching of space vehicles “capable of mass 
destruction,” one of the West’s major fears, would be pro- 
hibited in the first rather than the second stage. In an 
effort to mitigate Soviet fears as well, the document also 
makes provision for the exchange of observers at military 
bases. 

Another change incorporated in the United States plan of 
27 June is that measures would be carried out “in an agreed 
and strictly defined period of time,” thus partly meeting 


24 United Nations Doc. DC/154, 22 July 1960, Annex. 
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Soviet insistence on a definite timetable. Mr. Khrushchev, 
however, subsequently alleged that the plan was so drafted 
that “these measures will never be carried out, since no spe- 
cific time-limits are laid down for their implementation.” 
He also maintained the plan would be tantamount to estab- 
lishing control over armed forces and armaments before re- 
ducing them. 

As a result of the walkout from the Ten Nation Com- 
mittee by the East European states, the United States 
requested a meeting of the eighty-two member Disarma- 
ment Commission in early August. Despite the misgivings 
of some states, the Commission convened on 16 August. 
After a brief discussion during which the United States 
summarized its June proposal,”* the Commission unanimous- 
ly approved a resolution recommending “the earliest possible 
continuation of international negotiations.” The resolution 
further suggested that the Commission as presently consti- 
tuted continue in being and that the Assembly give earnest 
consideration to the question of disarmament.” —_ 

Despite this unanimity, however, the Commission meet- 
ings revealed a strong undercurrent of mistrust and lack of 
agreement among the big powers. In the more extended and 
publicized debates of the Assembly this autumn, there is a 
real danger that the path followed will be one which “does 
not lead to . . . reduction of tension.’** In June the Soviet 
Union asked that the question of “fulfillment” of last year’s 


25 United Nations Doc. A/4426/Add.1, 8 Aug. 1960. 

26 The United States also proposed two partial measures relating to the 
cessation or reduction of existing fissionable materials utilizable for military 
purposes. By the first proposal, the United States and the USSR would each 
initially transfer, under international supervision, 30,000 kilograms of 
Uranium-235 to peaceful uses. This amount, Ambassador Lodge stated, 
“would generate an explosive force well over 1,000 times greater than... 
all the high explosive bombs dropped . . . during World War II.” The 
second proposal would “shut down, one by one,” the major uranium and 
plutonium plants of the two countries. United Nations Doc. DC/PV.66, 
16 Aug. 1960, pp. 22-28. According to The New York Times, 17 Aug. 1960, 
Mr. Kuznetsov promptly rejected the plans as inadequate since stockpiles 
of devastating capacity would still remain. 

27 United Nations Doc. DC/182/Corr. 1, 19 Aug. 1960. 

28 Press Conference by the Secretary-General at United Nations Headquar- 


ters. Note No. 2189, 30 June 1960, p. 3. 
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Assembly resolution be included in the agenda of the fif- 
teenth session on the grounds that the Ten Nation Commit- 
tee discussions had been “‘fruitless” and it had become clear 
that the ‘Western participants in the committee plainly did 
not desire to solve the problems of disarmament.’ 
There are also indications that the question of the com- 
position of the Ten Nation Committee will be raised. At 
the last Assembly a aumber of states expressed the desire to 
have neutral nations participate in the disarmament negoti- 
ations. This year the Soviet Union has specifically endorsed 
this suggestion. Certainly recent developments will give a 
new impetus to such a move and the Assembly may well 
suggest some way of associating less partisan states with the 
discussions. In addition, there may be an effort to bring the 
Committee into a closer relationship with the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission. Although the Assembly 
has no jurisdiction over the Committee, which was set up 
outside the framework of the United Nations, the Organiza- 


tion does have a pre-eminent stake in disarmament, a sub- 
ject that always finds its way into the agenda. 


CESSATION OF NUCLEAR TESTING 


Cessation of nuclear testing still remains the one area 
in the whole range of disarmament where a coincidence of 
interests may make further progress possible in the near 
future. In the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Tests, agreement was reached during the past year 
on the principle of a treaty limited to controllable tests, 
with a fixed number of on-site inspections and a moratorium 
on underground tests while research on detection techniques 
is being carried forward. Recently the conferees also agreed 
that the control system for monitoring underground tests 
should be “completely operational” six years after the treaty 
had entered into effect.*® Still to be settled, however, are: 


29 United Nations Doc. A/4385, 27 June 1960. 
30 The New York Times, 12 Aug. 1960. 
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the composition and powers of the inspection and control 
institutions, the number of inspections to be undertaken 
annually, and the length of the moratorium. In addition, 
new technical considerations and the emergence of France 
as a nuclear power, as well as indications that the People’s 
Republic of China may be on the verge of testing, have made 
more complex the problem of a world-wide stoppage of tests. 
Nevertheless, for those who regard the elimination of nuclear 
tests primarily as a means of reducing genetic and other 
radiation dangers, there is comfort in the knowledge that 
no above-ground tests occurred during 1959 and that, at this 
writing, only two relatively small tests, both by France, have 
been conducted this year. 


Assembly Debate 


The nuclear test-ban debate in :the fourteenth General 
Assembly gave the non-nuclear nations an opportunity to 
express once again their concern over the effects of contin- 


ued testing. The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, for their part, used the Assembly as a 
forum to articulate and justify their differences, the Soviet 
spokesmen criticizing what seemed to them Western delay- 
ing tactics, the West manifesting its preoccupation with in- 
spection and control. 

Out of these discussions in the First Committee two widely 
supported resolutions resulted. One, offered by Austria, 
Japan, and Sweden, called upon the three states participat- 
ing in the Geneva Conference to continue their voluntary 
discontinuation of testing and to arrive at agreement at an 
early date.*! This was approved with only two abstentions— 
Afghanistan and France. The second draft resolution, which 
included an appeal to “other States” to desist from atomic 
tests,*? met somewhat greater opposition. France, whose rep- 
resentative, Jules Moch, described the resolution as being 
“addressed to France without specifically naming that coun- 


31 General Assembly Res. 1402A (XIV), 21 Nov. 1959. 
32 General Assembly Res. 1402B (XIV), 21 Nov. 1959. 





try,”** voted against. Mindful of their friendship and alliance 
with France, but not wishing to appear to support further 
testing, eighteen Western European and Latin American 
countries, the United Kingdom, and the United States ab- 
stained. 

Under a separate agenda item, attention was specifically 
directed to the tests France was planning to undertake in the 
Sahara. Twenty-two African and Asian states introduced a 
draft resolution which declared that French tests would 
create “conditions of danger in Africa” and would threaten 
the “health, safety and well-being of the dependent peoples 
of Africa” who were a “special responsibility of the United 
Nations.” The sponsors noted “with regret” that France had 
“disregarded” direct representations to it by several coun- 
tries. In its operative section, the draft, expressing the As- 
sembly’s “grave concern,” urged France to refrain from 
testing.** 

Many of the sponsoring states (especially those most at 
odds with France over Algeria) were particularly anxious 
because they felt that the conflicting claims of sovereignty 
over the testing area differentiated the French tests from 
those conducted in undisputed areas. Ghana maintained that 
“if French nuclear tests were necessary, France’s allies might 
provide it with the necessary testing grounds.’** Guinea 
warned that French tests in Africa might result in France's 
“alienating the friendship of [the African] peoples.’’** Other 
sponsors of the resolution, such as India, were more con- 
cerned with nuclear testing per se. V. K. Khrishna Menon 
observed: 


Whether these bombs are exploded in Siberia or in the Pacific 
or in Australia or in the Arc de Triomphe in Paris or in these 


83 GAOR: I4th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1059th Mtg., 19 Nov. 1959, para. 18. 

34 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.238/Add.1, 6 Nov. 1959. The text closely 
paralleled a statement issued by the African-Asian states after a meeting in 
Monrovia, Liberia, 4-8 Aug. 1959. 

85 GAOR: 14th Sess., 1st Cmtte., 1044th Mtg., 5 Nov. 1959, para. 36. 

36 GAOR: I4th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1050th Mtg., 11 Nov. 1959, para. 23. 
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buildings of the United Nations the issue is the same. The ex- 
plosion anywhere is an explosion against humanity.*? 


The French position was defended by M. Moch. He sought 
to minimize the dangers of the planned tests by noting that 
the United States and the Soviet Union had exploded nuclear 
devices in regions with populations far exceeding that of the 
Sahara and its surroundings. It would be discriminatory, he 
continued, to pass a resolution against France since no reso- 
lution had been passed against the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, which had been conducting 
tests for years. 

The United States and the United Kingdom, relatively 
inactive participants in the debate, gave evidence based on 
their testing experience supporting France’s claim that a 
negligible health hazard would result from its tests. The 
United Kingdom also, together with Italy and Peru, attempt- 
ed to substitute for the twenty-two power resolution a mild- 
er draft that neither endorsed nor condemned the French 
plans. It merely requested that France “take full account of 
the views” set forth in the debate.* Five Latin American 
countries (Bolivia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, and Pana- 
ma), in an effort to express the substance of the Asian- 
African draft in a more widely acceptable form, recommend- 
ed that the Assembly express ‘‘the hope that the Government 
of France will reconsider its decision to carry out. . . tests, 
taking into account the views expressed on this question.” 

These evidences of certain reservations regarding the orig- 
inal draft led two of the sponsors, Ghana and Indonesia, to 
propose deletion of the paragraphs referring to France’s dis- 
regard of previous representations, and to modify the opera- 
tive paragraph. Instead of urging France to refrain from 
testing, the draft merely requested it to do so. As amended, 
the African-Asian draft resolution was approved in commit- 
tee by 46 to 26, with 10 abstentions. The draft sponsored 

37 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/PV.1045, 6 Nov. 1959, pp. 29-30. 
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by Italy, Peru, and the United Kingdom was rejected by a 
vote of 24-38-20. 

In the plenary meeting a week later, the references in the 
committee’s draft to the hazards created in Africa by the 
tests failed to receive the required two-thirds vote. With the 
deletion of these controversial paragraphs, a number of na- 
tions which had abstained or opposed in committee changed 
their vote in plenary. The final result was 51 to 16, with 15 
abstentions. 

Despite the Assembly’s resolution, on 13 February and 1 
April 1960 France exploded nuclear devices in the Reggane 
region of the Sahara, thus becoming the fourth nuclear 
power.*' After the February explosion, the twenty-two African 
and Asian sponsors of the resolution asked for a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly to consider the situation. They failed, 
however, to obtain the required agreement of a majority of 
member states and it seems probable that at the present 
session attention will be primarily directed toward the gen- 


eral question of test cessation. 


The Geneva Conference 


The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States have long recognized the principle that the personnel 
of inspection stations in the control network should be com- 
posed of persons recruited from the host country and from 
foreign states. The United Kingdom and the United States 
suggested in July 1959 that the staff be allocated on the basis 
of the “three-thirds’’ principle: ten from the United States 
and United Kingdom combined, ten from the Soviet Union, 
and ten from non-nuclear nations. The USSR, which pre- 
viously had stated that it would permit only ten foreign 
representatives on the inspection staff, announced on 14 
December that it would accept the Western principle as 
part of a package plan for the whole control system, provided 


40 General Assembly Res. 1379 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. 
41 See pp. 30-32. 
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the representatives from the non-nuclear nations were ap- 
portioned as follows: one-third, allies of the United King- 
dom and the United States; one-third, allies of the USSR; 
and one-third, neutrals. This has been accepted by the 
Western powers but there is no agreement on how the three 
categories of states shall be determined. 


In addition to narrowing substantially the remaining dis- 
agreements on staff composition of the control posts, the 
three states have recently agreed upon the composition of 
the central administrative body of the control system. The 
United States and the Soviet Union have accepted a United 
Kingdom proposal that would place a six-man directorate 
in charge. The plan provides for an administrator, a chief 
deputy, and four other deputies. The administrator and his 
chief deputy, who would replace the administrator in an 
emergency, would be from neutral states. Two of the other 
deputies would be appointed from the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and the remaining two from the Soviet 
Union. Only a minor difference—how the four non-neutral 
deputies would be appointed—hinders the incorporation of 
the agreed principle into a draft treaty article.” 

The United States and the United Kingdom are still, 
however, at loggerheads with the USSR over the major in- 
stitution of the control system: the Control Commission. As 
part of the 14 December package proposal, the Soviet Union 
had expressed its willingness to forgo a veto on financial 
and budgetary matters in favor of a voting process requiring 
a two-thirds majority, provided the seven-member Control 
Commission were composed of the Soviet Union and two of 
its allies; the United Kingdom, the United States, and one 
of their allies; and one neutral nation. The Western states 
continue to insist that the seven members be: the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and one ally; the Soviet Union 


42 The New York Times, 2 July 1960. 

43 The three states have agreed in principle that a certain number of 
on-site inspections not subject to veto should be undertaken annually. The 
West has been particularly concerned lest this be thwarted in practice by 
veto control over expenditures. 
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and one ally; and two neutral nations. Under this arrange- 
ment decisions would be taken by a simple majority. 

The difference between the two proposals is indicative 
of how near and yet how far from agreement the three na- 
tions are. Western reluctance to accept the Soviet 3-3-1 pro- 
posal rests on the realization that the veto, abandoned in 
theory, would be retained in practice since it would be 
politically impossible to reach a decision without the ac- 
quiescence of the Soviet Union and its two allies. The USSR, 
for its part, argues that “the control organization will func- 
tion only when there is agreement” between the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
Western 3-2-2 proposal is unacceptable since there could be 
circumstances in which one side could “compel” a deision 
against the other.“ 

Closely related to the composition of the Control Commis- 
sion and inspection staffs is the question of on-site inspec- 
tions. Soviet negotiators have insisted that the number of 
such inspections to be permitted annually must be based on 
a “political” or negotiated decision and that three* in the 
USSR would suffice. President Eisenhower has indicated that 
the United States’ decision on the number of inspections to 
be agreed upon must be based on the scientific criterion of 
the number of unidentifiable events occurring annually, 
which the United States had previously stated would mean 
some twenty on-site inspections in the Soviet Union. 

Having agreed upon the principle of on-site inspections,“ 
the Geneva conferees, leaving aside for the moment the 

‘44Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests, Doc. 
GEN/DNT/PV.213, 14 June 1960, p. 10. 

45 The New York Times, 27 July 1960. By the Soviet plan each participat- 
ing state, regardless of size, would be subject to three annual inspections. 
Previously the Soviet representative had merely said that “a few” annual 
annual inspections would be permitted in the USSR. Western spokesmen 
have welcomed the offer as a sign of Soviet willingness to negotiate, but 
regard the number itself as “grossly inadequate.” 

46On 16 February 1960, Semyon Tsarapkin, the Soviet representative at 
Geneva, agreed for the first time to include almost every kind of suspicious 


explosion among those to be inspected at the site. The New York Times, 
17 Feb. 1960. 
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question of the precise number to be undertaken annually, 
attempted to determine the size of the area for inspection. 
The Soviet Union argued that an on-site area of 78 square 
miles (5-mile radius) was adequate, while the United King- 
dom and the United States held that, since seismographic 
calculations were not precise, ground and aerial inspection 
teams should be permitted to examine an area of up to 
195 square miles (7.5-mile radius). This difference has not 
yet been resolved. ‘The two Western states, however, have 
declared their willingness to accept a 78-square-mile limit 
when all three variables used in establishing the location of 
a seismic event—time, distance, and direction—are meas- 
urable.* : 

As an alternative to complete test cessation, President 
Eisenhower on 11 February 1960 suggested that a limited 
treaty be agreed upon, excluding those tests most difficult to 
control. He called upon the Soviet Union to accept a treaty 
that would halt above-ground tests, tests in the atmosphere, 
controllable tests in outer space, oceanic tests, and under- 
ground tests of a seismic magnitude*® of 4.75 or higher.” 
The Soviet Union first held that, since the Eisenhower pro- 
posal called for only a partial ban and because it permitted 
the resumption of underground tests below the 4.75 threshold, 
it was a backward step. On 19 March, however, the USSR 
agreed in principle to accept a limited treaty and a program 
of research (also suggested by Mr. Eisenhower) directed to- 
ward improved instrumentation for detection, the only con- 
dition being that the states participating in the treaty agree 
not to perform underground military tests during the re- 
search period. 

The Western reply to this significant concession, given 
after talks between Prime Minister Macmillan and President 


47 Conference on the Discontinuance . . .. Doc. GEN/DNT/PV.205, 12 
May 1960; p. 5. 

48 Seismic magnitude is based on an arbitrary logarithmic scale. A magni- 
tude 6 explosion is ten times greater than a magnitude 5 explosion. 

49 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 1079 (29 Feb. 1960), 
pp. 237-238. 
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Eisenhower, gave genuine cause for optimism. The heads 
of state declared that as soon as a treaty banning other types 
of testing had been signed, the United Kingdom and the 
United States would “be ready to institute a voluntary mora- 
torium of agreed duration” on nuclear weapons below the 
4.75 threshold. The USSR suggested a period of four or 
five years as the length of the moratorium. The West has 
made no formal counter-proposal but has indicated its gen- 
eral reluctance to go beyond a year. 

It had been expected that many of these points could be 
cleared up at the May 1960 summit meeting. Needless to 
say, in the wake of the U-2 incident and the break-up of the 
summit conference, no progress toward a test ban issued 
from Paris. Yet, despite the clash between East and West 
at the summit, the Geneva talks resumed as scheduled. Dur- 
ing the last weeks of May, when newspapers throughout the 
world were devoted to exchanges of charges and counter- 
charges, an advisory group of seismic experts from the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States met in 
Geneva to discuss plans for a “coordinated’” or “joint” re- 
search program.” 

Meanwhile, the United States, the nation most concerned 
about inadequacies in the present inspection system,” an- 
nounced its intention to begin an underground testing pro- 

50 Ibid., No. 1086 (18 Apr. 1960), pp. 587-588. 

51The Western states have expressed their preference for coordinated 
national programs; the USSR suggests a single joint program. 

52 The present inspection system resulted from recommendations of a 
Conference of Experts in 1958 which proposed a network of 180 world-wide 
stations. In a recent development, the USSR has indicated that of these 
stations, 68 would be established in the first phase, which would last four 
years. Of the 68, some would be located in the southern hemisphere so that 
tests which might be conducted in British Africa or in the South Pacific 
islands could be monitored. Fifteen would be located in the Soviet Union; 
11 in the United States; and 1 in the United Kingdom. The two Western 
states accept the number of stations allocated to them but insist that 21 
stations be constructed in the Soviet Union. Their proposal does not, as yet, 
call for any control stations in the southern hemisphere during a three-year 
first phase. According to the United States representative, a clandestine 


underground test on an oceanic island would entail so much preparation as to 
rule out its possibility. The New York Times, 12 Aug. 1960. 
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gram to improve detection methods.* To assure the USSR 
that these tests would not be used for military purposes, the 
United States expressed its willingness to allow Soviet ob- 
servers to watch the tests and use their own instrumentation. 
The Soviet Union, although criticizing the United States 
action as unilateral, initially accepted. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it insisted that Soviet scientists be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the planning, executing, and evaluating of the 
United States research and to inspect the explosive mechan- 
ism itself.** The latter the United States is forbidden by law 
to permit, but it has since offered to ask Congress to change 
the law if the Soviet Union would agree to a pooling of 
militarily obsolescent weapons. These armaments could 
be inspected by all three states. When a state wished to con- 
duct an explosion it would withdraw one of the outdated 
weapons from the pool. Maintaining that since the USSR 
has no intention of conducting tests it would merely be 
supplying nuclear devices for United States use,® the Soviet 
Union has also rejected this proposal. 

The United Kingdom and the United States feel that the 
Soviet Union is being inconsistent on this issue. They con- 
tend that since it refused to accept assertions that United 
States tests would be conducted for seismic research rather 
than weapons development purposes, the USSR should not 
expect the West to accept Soviet assertions regarding plans 
for a series of “chemical” explosions for “industrial” pur- 
poses in 1960-61. The largest of these would be equivalent 


53 United States concern stems in large part from a series of conventional 
explosions conducted in Louisiana during the winter of 1959-60 These 
demonstrated that by varying the size of the cavity in which the device 
was exploded and by changing the medium in which the explosion was 
conducted, two tests differing in explosive force by a factor of 300 could 
have the same seismic magnitude. For example, a 20-kiloton bomb ex- 
ploded in a salt cavity large enough for an optional reduction of the fraction 
of energy transformed into seismic waves (decoupling) would have the 
same seismic magnitude as a 70-ton bomb detonated in close contact with 
the surrounding rock or earth (a “tamped shot”) in Nevada tuff (a weakly 
cemented, rather crumbly rock of volcanic origin in which the 1957 Rainier 
test was conducted). 
po. Conference on the Discontinuance . . .. Doc. GEN/DNT/PV.210, 8 June 
1960, p. 5. 

55 The New York Times, 4 Aug. 1960. 
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to 3.5 kilotons of TNT—the size of a low-yield tactical 
nuclear weapon.” 

Failure to agree soon on aspects of the research issue may 
adversely affect the Geneva negotiations, particularly if the 
United States proceeds unilaterally—now that its most recent 
offer has been rejected by the Soviet Union—to conduct 
underground tests. 

The failure of the three states to agree on the research 
program as well as on the number of annual on-site inspec- 
tions and the composition of the Control Commission is 
likely to elicit adverse comment in the General Assembly. 
Stressing the “additional dimension of danger” arising from 
the growth of nuclear stockpiles, new technological develop- 
ments, radiation hazards, and the “‘possibility that yet more 
countries may be in a position to manufacture and to test 
nuclear weapons,” India has called for Assembly discussion 
of test cessation. Although the Geneva talks “continue to 
make progress,” India indicates its dissatisfaction with the 
rate of progress, pointing out that failure to reach agree- 
ment “adds to existing tensions, reduces the prospects of 
progress in disarmament and poses a progressive threat to 
the well-being of present and future generations.’’*’ These 
sentiments will certainly strike a responsive chord in the 
Assembly this autumn and a strongly worded resolution 
may be expected. 


DISSEMINATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Early in 1960 France became a nuclear power by virtue 
of its tests in the Sahara. According to one observer, eleven 
other states, including the People’s Republic of China, have 
the technical capacity to undertake a nuclear-weapons pro- 
gram in the near future; eight others are limited primarily 
by a shortage of scientific manpower but have the necessary 


56 Conference on the Discontinuance . . ., Doc. GEN/DNT/PV,211, 10 
June 1960, p. 26. 
57United Nations Doc. A/4414, 20 July 1960. 
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technical skills; six or more are “probably economically 
capable” but lack industrial resources and scientific man- 
power. The imminent possibility that these potentialities 
might be realized led Frank Aiken of Ireland to assert during 
last year’s Assembly debate that a future with numerous 
nuclear states would be even worse than the present bipolar 
confrontation of blocs, “fraught with danger” as it is.® 

Those fearful of wider atomic-weapons dispersal maintain 
it would augment the likelihood of total nuclear war since 
states that believe they have less to lose from a war than the 
present nuclear powers might be tempted to take excessive 
risks. Furthermore, there would be greater possibility that 
an accidental event might spark a holocaust or that limited 
atomic war might serve as a catalyst to general conflict.” 

Despite this concern, there is some resentment against the 
nuclear-club concept. One NATO member, for example, 
noted at the fourteenth Assembly that unless the prevention 
of further dissemination of nuclear weapons were related to 
a general disarmament plan, the present de facto monopoly 
would only be transformed into a monopoly de jure in which 
the nuclear powers would continue to produce and stockpile 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. “The non-nuclear 
states,” he asserted, “could not accept such a situation of 
inequality.’”*! The argument has also been advanced that 
the evil effects of bipolarization might be mitigated by wider 
dissemination. 

These objections notwithstanding, no state has been will- 
ing to cast a vote that could be interpreted as favoring further 

58 Howard Simons, “World-Wide Capabilities for Production and Control 
of Nuclear Weapons,” Daedalus, Vol. 88, No. 3 (Summer 1959), p. 395. The 
eleven states are: Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Ger- 
mariy, German Democratic Republic, India, Italy, Japan, People’s Republic 
of China, Sweden, Switzerland; the eight: Australia, Austria, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Netherlands, Poland, Yugoslavia; and the six: Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Spain, Union of South Africa. 

59 GAOR: 14th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1054th Mtg., 13 Nov. 1959, para. 7. 

60 Additional nuclear powers would also increase the number of atomic 
weapons tests with their attendant consequences. Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that the number of tests will increase disproportionately because 


newly developed weapons require more testing than ones already proved. 
61 Jbid., 1055th Mtg., 16 Nov. 1959, para. 18. Delegate of Greece. 
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dissemination of nuclear weapons. The draft resolution laid 
before the thirteenth Assembly by Ireland, which would have 
established an ad hoc committee “to study the dangers in- 
herent in the further dissemination of nuclear weapons,’’® 
received 37 favorable votes and none against in the First 
Committee, although 44 states from Western Europe and 
North and South America abstained.® Last year, Ireland 
again introduced a resolution, this time simply requesting 
the East-West Ten Nation Committee on Disarmament to 
study the nth nation problem. This was approved by 68 to 
none, with 12 abstentions.“ 

The states opposing further dissemination of nuclear 
weapons have recently been joined by France. On 13 April, 
M. Moch expressed the fear that if there is too long a delay, 
“in years to come the four atomic powers, whose maturity 
obviates any danger of universal annihilation, will be joined 
by other powers which are not factors for stability and 
peace.’ 

While France, as an emerging nuclear power, was the pri- 
mary target of the Assembly’s discussion last year, this pat- 
tern is not likely to be repeated at the fifteenth session. In 
all likelihood the next nation to become a nuclear power 
will be the People’s Republic of China, which is not repre- 
sented in the United Nations.® Furthermore, a universal 
test-ban agreement seems to many states the most feasible 
method of inhibiting the further dispersal of nuclear weap- 
ons, simply because nations would find it more difficult to 
develop an atomic-weapons capability if they could not test. 


62GAOR: 13th Sess., Annexes, Agenda items 64, 70, 72 (Doc. A/C.1/L. 
206), p. 22. 

_ 88 “Gratified” by the vote, Mr. Aiken nevertheless withdrew the resolu- 
tion. 

64 General Assembly Res. 1380 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. 

igang Nation Committee on Disarmament, Doc. TNCD/PV.22, 13 Apr. 
1960, p. 9. 

66 The New York Times, 9 Mar. 1960, reported a rumor, attributed to a 
member of the Indian Congress Party, that the People’s Republic of China 
would test in March. There is no evidence of the test having occurred. 
On 17 April 1960 the same newspaper reported Premier Chou En-lai as 
having told “a Burmese official” that the Chinese expect to have an atomic 
submarine in five years. 
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ATOMIC RADIATION 


This autumn the United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation® will again present an 
interim report. Cognizant of the importance of its work, the 
Assembly, last year, unanimously adopted the Committee's 
report which had been worked out after “lengthy negotia- 
tions among delegations representative of various geograph- 
ical areas and public opinions.’ The Assembly also endorsed 
the program of activities on “the effects of ionizing radiation 
upon man and his environment.”® 

In accordance with the Assembly’s resolution, the Com- 
mittee has laid stress during the past year on the following 
technical aspects of the radiation problem: the physical 
characteristics of fallout; the effect of radiation exposure on 
health—particularly at low dosage levels; and the effects and 
characteristics of Carbon-14. 

The Committee devoted a major part of its seventh ses- 
sion in January to the fallout problem. It was aided substan- 
tially by the World Meteorological Organization, which con- 
tributed an effective panel of “coordinated presentations” 
dealing with “the ways in which radioactive debris is trans- 
ported in the atmosphere, especially at high altitude.” ‘The 
Committee has been supplied by member states with exten- 
sive data on the fallout rate of short-period radioactive par- 
ticles. This information reinforces the growing belief that 
the fallout period for these particles is less than previously 
anticipated. Norway, for instance, submitted a report indicat- 

67 Composed of: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the USSR, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

68 United Nations Doc. A/PV.839, 17 Nov. 1959, p. 11. Delegate of Canada. 

69 General Assembly Res. 1376 (XIV), 17 Nov. 1959. The Italian delegate 
did reiterate the desire, voiced in 1958, for some method of enabling addi- 
tional countries, particularly those which have progressed in nuclear science 
or have been admitted to the United Nations since 1955, to participate in 
the work of the Committee. However, it is unlikely that there will be any 


real move to precipitate a debate on this touchy subject. 
70 United Nations Press Release AC/386, 22 Jan. 1960, p. 2. 
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ing that “the mean residence time in the stratosphere of 
fallout materials . .. may be about 6 months or less, instead 
of 5 years or more.” 

The health implications of these data are not yet clear. 
The Committee is still studying the effects on humans of 
radiation exposure—especially at the low doses resulting 
from atomic tests—about which little is definitely known. 
At its eighth session, to be held in Geneva from 19 to 30 
September, the Scientific Committee will deal with the effects 
of Carbon-14 which, because of its long half-life, presents 
different problems than the short-lived fission products Stron- 
tium-90 and Cesium-137. The Committee’s discussion on 
Carbon-14 may result in some conclusions which will be 
incorporated in the report to the Assembly. 

A major part of the Committee’s activity during the past 
year has been directed not to technical questions themselves 
but to studying means by which the Committee can operate 
more effectively. Thus the Committee established two small 
groups, which are meeting in early September, to examine 
methods for stimulating the flow of information related to, 
and the study of, the health effects of radiation. Similarly, 
the Committee has arranged for a meeting of experts, under 
the auspices of the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization, to evaluate national “health and vital statistics 
and civil registration procedures”” as sources of data for 
assessing genetic and somatic radiation effects. In view of 
the absence of data for large areas of the globe, which has 
slowed the Committee’s work, it has welcomed the offers 
made by many states to analyze radiation samples for those 
countries lacking the necessary laboratory facilities or trained 
manpower. Regrettably, however, advantage has not been 
taken of this opportunity. Consequently, it is expected that 
this will be specifically mentioned in the Committee report 
and may well be a subject for discussion at the current ses- 
sion. Presumably Assembly action will follow the same 


71 United Nations Doc. A/AC.82/G/L. 336, 12 Feb. 1960, Annex, p. 1. 
72 United Nations Press Release AC/386, 22 Jan. 1960, p.1. 
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general lines as last year since a comprehensive report on the 
Committee’s activities will not be available until 1962. 


PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 


Although the United Nations began to express interest 
in the peaceful uses of outer space in 1958, the ad hoc com- 
mittee created at that time was unable to get beyond pre- 
liminary discussion of possible technical and legal programs 
in the field. The failure of the eighteen-member committee, 
which included the United States and eleven nations linked 
to it by treaty, to obtain the active participation of the 
USSR and two of its allies, as well as of two of the three 
neutral members—India and the United Arab Republic— 
led to a re-evaluation of the question of committee mem- 
bership at the fourteenth General Assembly. 


After lengthy discussions between the Soviet and United 
States representatives, it was agreed to transform the ad hoc 
committee into a twenty-four member permanent Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (hereafter referred to as 
the Outer Space Committee). As approved unanimously by 
the Assembly, the new Committee increased to five the 
number of neutral states and to seven the number of Eastern 
European states, thus giving the Soviet Union a form of the 
parity it sought. Each side made compromises to reach this 
agreement: the United States agreed, with reluctance, to 
the inclusion of Hungary; the Soviet Union did not insist 
on one-for-one parity as it had, for instance, on the Ten 
Nation Committee on Disarmament. 


The Outer Space Committee was empowered to study 
“means ... for giving effect to programmes in the peaceful 
uses of outer space which could appropriately be undertaken 
under United Nations auspices,”” as well as legal problems 

73 General Assembly Res. 1472 (XIV), 12 Dec. 1959. The resolution also 
limited participation to members of the United Nations and specialized 


agencies. This in effect excluded the People’s Republic of China, at least 
in 1960. 
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arising from exploration of space.” It was also to work out, 
together with appropriate specialized agencies and in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, plans for a world scien- 
tific conference in 1960 or 1961 on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

So far the Soviet Union and the United States have not 
been able to agree on the mechanics for planning the confer- 
ence, and neither state has been willing to have the Outer 
Space Committee meet until this is resolved. The USSR in- 
sists that the conference be planned by a special-arrange- 
ments sub-committee with membership based on East-West 
parity; the United States wants the Committee to meet 
as a committee of the whole to arrange the conference. 
Earlier this year the Soviet Union insisted that the organiza- 
tional committee be chaired by a Soviet scientist who would 
subsequently serve as secretary-general of the conference, 
while the United States held that the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General should select the conference secretary-general 
from a neutral nation.” A compromise United States pro- 
posal providing that the United States and the Soviet Union 
would each supply a vice-president and deputy secretary- 
general was rejected by the latter on 19 April. Early in May 
the United States suggested that the two states supply co- 
chairmen for the conference. The Soviet representative, 
Arkady Sobolev, conditioned acceptance of this proposal on 
United States agreement that the arrangements sub-commit- 
tee also have co-chairmen.” As of mid-August, neither side 
had compromised further. 

One way to resolve the deadlock might be to follow the 
successful precedent established in connection with the first 


74 The ad hoc Outer Space Committee established by the thirteenth As- 
sembly spent considerable time on legal aspects. See United Nations Doc. A/- 
4141, 14 July 1959. The Committee’s cautious approach is described briefly 
in “Issues Before the Fourteenth General Assembly,” International Concila- 
tion, No. 524 (Sept. 1959), pp. 30-31. A more thorough examination of the 
legal problems related to outer space may be found in Philip C. Jessu 
and Howard J. Taubenfeld, Controls for Outer Space and the Antarctic 
Analogy, (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1959). 

75 The New York Times, 9 Mar. and 22 Mar. 1960. 

76 Ibid., 30 June 1960. 
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Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Here 
the Assembly prescribed the scope of the conference and 
created a committee to advise the Secretary-General. Within 
these limits, however, he had a free hand to organize the 
conference in the most effective way possible. This pattern 
not only avoids some of the acute political difficulties but 
also permits of the type of flexibility necessary for organizing 
a large scientific conference. Should the Outer Space Com- 
mittee decide to adopt such a formula, it might act as the ad- 
visory committee, while leaving administrative arrangements 
to the Secretary-General. 

As far as promotion of programs under United Nations 
auspices is concerned, this is complicated by the difficulty 
of isolating peaceful from military uses of outer space. For 
example, a satellite that increases weather predictability may 
also increase one state’s knowledge of the troop deployments, 
missile launching pads, and factory locations of another na- 
tion. Nevertheless, the recent crescendo of USSR and United 
States activities suggests the growing urgency of implement- 
ing the mandate of the Outer Space Committee. In October 
1959, the Soviet Union launched a rocket that took pictures 
of the far side of the moon. In mid-August 1960, Soviet scien- 
tists orbited and then returned safely to the earth several 
animals, including two dogs.” Smaller, rather more com- 
plex rockets have been launched by the United States. 
One, Pioneer V, radioed data to the earth from over twenty 
million miles. Another, termed by The New York Times 
as an “experimental space lighthouse,”” will aid ships in 
navigation. A third, Echo I, has been used for the transmis- 
sion of sound over long distances and may be a harbinger 
of an entirely “new era in world communication.”” 

If the two states cannot reach any compromise that will 
enable the Committee to begin its work, pressure will un- 
doubtedly be brought to bear by the Assembly. 

77 Ibid., 21 Aug. 1960. 


78 Ibid., 14 Apr. 1960. 
79 Ibid., 13 Aug. 1960. 





PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Before the fifteenth Assembly will be the report of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) on its third 
year of work, covering the period 1 July 1959 to 30 June 
1960. The Agency has announced proudly that while much 
of its report to the Economic and Social Council last year 
“consisted of plans for future activities, the present document 
is mainly a record of work done, projects already under way 
and a steady growth in most of the Agency’s programmes.”® 


In response to world concern, IAEA has given special em- 
phasis to radiation hazards. It is developing a comprehensive 
series of safety regulations on such matters as use of radio- 
isotopes, transport of radioactive substances, operation of 
reactors, and the containment and disposal of nuclear wastes 
by land and sea. Agency experts have begun to evaluate, 
on request, the hazards of specific nuclear installations and 
to test environments for radio-active contamination. A large 
proportion of IAEA’s research grants have been for prob- 
lems of radiation. The Agency’s work in this and other fields 
will be greatly advanced once construction begun last Octo- 
ber on its new laboratory near Vienna is completed in early 
1961. 

IAEA is also becoming an important center of informa- 
tion and international contact. The first main scientific 
directories, as well as other technical publications, have 
been published; more are scheduled, including a journal. 
International specialists were drawn together in two large 
conferences in 1959: one, in Warsaw, on industrial uses of 
radiation; the other, in Monaco, on disposal of radioactive 
wastes. Particular importance is given to smaller, more spe- 
cialized meetings of experts, eighteen having been convened 
during the fiscal year. 

This year IAEA has branched out further into the legal 
field. A draft international convention on civil liability for 
accidents in land-based installations, worked out by the 


80 United Nations Doc. E/3365, 3 May 1960, para. 3. 
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Agency and sent to governments for comments, may be sub- 
mitted to an international conference next year. A similar 
convention on nuclear ships is being developed, and legal 
aspects of disposal of radioactive wastes on the high seas are 
being investigated. 

Potentially of supreme significance is the fact that, “al- 
though divergencies of opinion persist,” the IAEA Board 
has given provisional approval to a set of principles and 
procedures designed to ensure against diversion of nuclear 
materials to military use; these principles, if approved by 
the General Conference this October, will be applied to the 
Agency’s own programs, to projects it assists, and to “those 
to which it is invited by Member States to apply safe- 
guards.””*! 

Two related aspects of the Agency’s work, planning for 
commercial nuclear-power production and supply of nuclear 
fuels, have not moved ahead as originally anticipated and in 
effect have been reduced to holding operations. Competi- 
tive nuclear power, using fuels procured through IAEA or 
elsewhere, is still a long way off. 

As with many other parts of the United Nations family, 
the Agency’s main problems appear to be financial. The oper- 
ational program depends on voluntary annual contributions, 
thus making planning for the future risky. This year con- 
tributions were disappointing, pledges having reached only 
$958,000 by mid-1960 as against a target of $1,500,000. A fur- 
ther problem is finding qualified scientific and technical staff. 
(Some two-thirds of the professional staff are on fixed-term 
appointments or seconded from other international organi- 
zations.) 

Perhaps more fundamental, although it was envisaged as 
having “a leading position” in the field, IAEA is still only 
one among many other bilateral and international programs, 
including Euratom, the European Nuclear Energy Agency 
of the Organisation of European Economic Co-operation, the 


81 International Atomic Energy Agency, Annual Report of the Board of 
Governors to the General Conference, IAEA Doc. GC(IV)/114, July 1960, 


para. 16 (h). 
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United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, and the United States bilateral agreements. Great- 
er status for IAEA in the future depends primarily on the 
attitudes of the Soviet Union and United States. It is a 
hopeful sign, therefore, that both governments have indi- 
cated they will arrange for exchange of information on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, using the Agency as a re- 
pository, and will explore the desirability of joint projects, 
with IAEA assistance for “sponsoring meetings, symposia, or 
studies considered necessary.’® 


Third Atomic Energy Conference 


The thirteenth Assembly asked the Secretary-General “to 
undertake a thorough evaluation of the Second Conference” 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in relation to “the need, 
nature and timing of similar conferences in this field.” His 
report, now before the fifteenth Assembly, concludes that 
the 1958 Conference made “a major contribution” to ad- 


vances in this field and recommends that a third be held 
under United Nations sponsorship in Geneva in 1962 or 
possibly 1963, when “there should be a body of significant 
new information to report, especially in the field of nuclear 
power.'”* 

The Secretary-General notes that the United Nations con- 
ferences have provided a strong incentive to governments 
to release a great deal of useful information, including much 
that was previously secret. They have provided a broad 
meeting ground for scientists of various specialties, highlight- 
ing trends and enabling “consideration of key problems that 
are on the borderline of two or more scientific disciplines.” 

Two of the specialized agencies whose opinion was solic- 
ited felt that from a scientific point of view “the subject 
seems now to be adequately covered by smaller, more spe- 
cialized meetings and through ordinary channels of com- 


82 [bid., para. 20. 
83 General Assembly Res. 1344 (XIII), 13 Dec. 1958. 
84 United Nations Doc. A/4391, 5 July 1960. 
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munication,” and that there was not yet enough new infor- 
mation to achieve a break-through” on a broad front. But 
the arguments in favor of holding a third conference seemed 
“on balance” compelling to the Secretary-General. He has 
recommended that an attempt be made to keep the propor- 
tions of the conference down to that of the first (1955) con- 
ference rather than of the elephantine second. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Not since 1955 has the Assembly been confronted with 
so many applications for United Nations membership. By 
the end of the fifteenth session it is expected that the appli- 
cations of seventeen states will have been sent to the Assem- 
bly by the Security Council. 

Eleven of the new applicants became “autonomous” under 
the 1958 Constitution of the Fifth French Republic after a 
period of modified home rule. An amendment to that Con- 
stitution last year allowed them to achieve full independence 
while remaining in the Community, and all have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity: Mali (a federation of Senegal 
and Sudan); Malagasy (formerly Madagascar); Dahomey, 
Ivory Coast, Niger, and Upper Volta (loosely associated in 
the “Council of the Entente’’); Chad, Congo, and the Cen- 
tral African Republic (affiliated in the Union of Central 
African Republics) and Gabon (associated with the Union). 
Mauritania, the last of the “autonomous” states, will become 
independent before the Assembly adjourns. Its request for 
United Nations membership may, however, meet opposition 
from Morocco, which claims Mauritania as an integral part 
of its territory and has asked that the Mauritanian question 
be placed on the agenda. All are expected to remain in the 
Community and will probably be associated with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

Quite different has been the entry of the Congo, formerly 
Belgian territory, into the family of nations after less than 
a year and a half of preparation. This has unfortunately been 
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accompanied by strife, tension, and disintegrative forces, and 
even now the unified future of the country is not assured. 
The United Nations, through the Security Council and the 
Secretary-General, has made a heroic effort to ease the birth 
pangs of the new state and to effect the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops sent to protect Belgian inhabitants and investments. 
The Congo, with almost no trained African personnel, will 
have to make up for much lost time to realize its potential 
as one of the richest states in Africa. 

The largest African state, in terms of population, will be- 
come independent on 1 October: Nigeria, which groups to- 
gether the Northern, Eastern, and Western Regions in a fed- 
eration, has been moving for some years through the by now 
traditional evolution of British colonies to self-government. 
It is likely to be an important and dynamic force in Africa 
as well as in the Commonwealth. 

The Trusteeship System has this year been further vindi- 
cated with the independence of Togo and Cameroun (for- 
merly under French administration) and Somalia (formerly 
under Italian administration). The latter joined with former 
British Somaliland in July to become the Republic of Som- 
alia; the Republic, too, is likely to be associated with the 
Common Market. 

The only non-African state to apply for United Nations 
membership will be Cyprus. After five years of complicated 
and difficult negotiations, first between Greece, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom, then between the Cypriots and the 
British, that island became independent on 16 August. It 
will probably be a member of the Commonwealth. 

Assuming admission of all these states, United Nations 
membership will rise to ninety-nine, with a radically altered 
geographical and political distribution. Nearly half the 
members will be from Africa and Asia; a quarter will be 
from Africa alone. This will affect profoundly the General 
Assembly’s interests and voting patterns. It will probably add 
to the long-standing pressure for expansion of the member- 
ship of the Security Council and the Economic and Social 
Council (although the Soviet Union continues to maintain 
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that it will not sanction amendment of the Charter until 
the People’s Republic of China is seated). Furthermore, 
these trends will be intensified in 1961, when more states, 
primarily from Africa, become members. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA 


In October 1949 the People’s Republic of China was 
proclaimed by the Central People’s government. In Novem- 
ber the Nationalist government of the Republic of China 
was forced to retreat from the mainland to Taiwan. Al- 
though the seat of China continues to be occupied by the 
Nationalist government, the question of whether it or the 
People’s Republic should represent China at the United 
Nations has been a source of continuing controversy. 

In 1950—the year of the only Assembly vote taken prior 
to the entry of People’s Republic troops into the Korean 
war—-sixteen states voted in favor of seating the Peking gov- 
ernment. After that, few states (seven in 1952 being the 
nadir) could be mustered even for inscribing the question 
on the agenda. Over time, however, there has been a grow- 
ing number of votes favorable to the Peking government. 

From 1950 to 1955 (with one exception in 1951 when a 
Soviet request for inclusion of an agenda item on the ques- 
tion was rejected), the issue of whether or not to debate the 
issue arose on a point of order, usually on the first day of 
the session. 

Beginning in 1956, India has annually asked for Assembly 
debate of this problem. The General Committee, the body 
charged with making recommendations on the agenda of 
the session, has instead recommended adoption of a United 
States proposal not to consider the question. India (last year 
Nepal) has then introduced an amendment in plenary de- 
signed to reverse the intent of the Committee’s report, but 
each year this amendment has been rejected.* 


85 See chart, pp. 46-47, for voting on the amendment in 1956-59 as well as 
on the question of seating the Peking representatives in 1950. 
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Proponents of inscribing Chinese representation on the 
agenda contend that a public airing would diminish existing 
acrimony. They further emphasize the desirability of im- 
mediate consideration of the issue because the actions of 
mainland China have such important consequences for the 
peace and security of the world, particularly in Southeast 
Asia. The representative of Nepal observed in connection 
with Chinese Communist incursions into territory tradi- 
tionally claimed by India and Nepal that “the disturbing 
events in our part of the world during the past year” were 
arguments for inscription on the agenda.* 

Opponents of inscription argue the opposite side of the 
coin. For instance, the United Kingdom, one of the coun- 
tries which recognizes the Peking government, observed last 
year that the “ruthless suppression of the liberties of the 
Tibetan people” lessened even further the chances of a “use- 
ful or harmonious” Assembly discussion and that inclusion 
would simply “embitter” many member states.*” 

As for seating the Peking government, states in favor of 
this emphasize the political realism of including in the 
United Nations any government with “effective control” 
over a country, especially one that is a great military and 
political power. If all the major powers were included in the 
United Nations, the Organization might be “more effective 
in reducing tensions and achieving peaceful settlements.” 
Finally, it is pointed out, members of the United Nations 
have already recognized the importance of China to an even- 
tual disarmament agreement, particularly in the field of 
armed forces reduction,®® and the presence of the People’s 
Republic in the Organization would enhance the prospects 
of negotiations under United Nations auspices. 

Critics of this view argue that the People’s Republic has 
defied United Nations resolutions and that its “vicious at- 
tacks” on the United Nations betray its unwillingness to ful- 


86 GAOR: 14th Sess., 800th Plenary Mtg., 21 Sept. 1959, para. 86. 

87 Ibid., 801st Plenary Mtg., 21 Sept. 1959, paras. 160-161. 

88 Jbid., 800th Plenary Mtg., 21 Sept. 1959, para. 86. Statement by repre- 
sentative of Nepal. 

89 See pp. 10-11, 18. 
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COUNTRY 


Austria 
Cuba 
Ethiopia 
Greece 
Iceland 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Jordan 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Mexico 
Morocco 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Tunisia 
Venezuela 
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ba 1950: 


Opposed to seating representatives 
of People's Republic of China* 
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*The 1950 vote was on the question of 
seating representatives of the People's 
Republic of China (Peking government) 
in place of those of the Republic of 
China (Nationalist government). 





fill the obligations incumbent upon members under the 
Charter. In support of this view, the United States has cited 
the Peking government’s “aggression” in Korea, its “ruthless 
war against the Tibetans,” and its “outright seizure of terri- 
tory” along its border.*® Furthermore, those opposed do not 
believe that representation in the Organization would make 
the People’s Republic any less bellicose.™ 

Among the states pressing for discussion of Chinese repre- 
sentation are some which do so in support of the general 
principle that all items proposed for debate should be in- 
cluded in the agenda—regardless, in this case, of which gov- 
ernment should receive the Chinese seat. It can be assumed, 
however, that most supporters of inclusion would vote in 
favor of seating the Peking government. On the other hand, 
there are states which have abstained on, or even opposed, 
inscription but might take a different position on the ques- 
tion of credentials. The voting chart, therefore, may indicate 
certain probabilities about future votes on inscription but 
not necessarily the consequences of a vote after debate of 
the item. Barring a major political change, a minimum of 
thirty states are reasonably sure to vote for inclusion and 
thirty against. Among the factors that may be decisive will 
be the positions taken by the new members, whose votes 
remain an unknown quantity. 


ALGERIA 


_ Last year’s Assembly debate on Algeria took place against 
a more hopeful background than at any time since 1954, 
when the insurrection of Moslem nationalists began. Pres- 
ident de Gaulle of France had proclaimed, and the national- 
ists had solemnly accepted, the right of the Algerian people 
to self-determination. Where there had previously been an 


90 Jbid., paras. 102, 112, 114. 

91It has been occasionally suggested that a “two China” solution might 
resolve the issue. By this plan, both contenders would be seated, one as the 
representative of Taiwan. Both governments, however, have always insisted 
there is only one China and Taiwan is part of it. 
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unbridgeable gulf between French determination to keep 
Algeria closely tied to France and rebel insistence on the 
recognition of Algeria’s independence, the focus of dis- 
agreement now narrowed to the nature and extent of the 
guarantees that self-determination would truly reflect Al- 
gerian opinion. A wide gap remained, nevertheless. 

In his radio speech of 16 September 1959, President de 
Gaulle had pledged himself to ask all Algerians to choose 
among three possible futures: (1) independence, for that 
part of Algeria that voted to “secede”; (2) “out-and-out 
identification with France’; and, clearly his preferred choice, 
(3) “government of Algerians by Algerians, backed up by 
French help and in close relationship with her,” under a 
federal regime. The referendum—open to “observers from 
all over the world”—would take place after four years of 
peace (defined as fewer than 200 deaths from fighting per 
year) and would have to be endorsed by the French people.” 
He had repeated his invitation of the previous year, assuring 
safe conduct to any nationalist delegates “designated to come 
and settle with the authorities the end of hostilities.’”** He 
made it clear, however, that this invitation concerned only 
the matter of a military cease-fire. 

The Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic 
(GPRA), convinced that a free referendum would lead to 
independence, soon declared its readiness “to enter into 
pourparlers with the French Government.” It rejected, how- 
ever, supervision of the referendum by the French army. 
It also rejected any possibility of partition, as well as any 
requirement that metropolitan France approve the referen- 
dum results.™ Its designation as negotiators of five Algerian 
leaders imprisoned in France since 1956 underlined GPRA’s 
insistence that political as well as military aspects of the 
cease-fire be discussed. 


92 French Affairs, No. 90, 16 Sept. 1959 (New York, French Embassy Press 
and Information Service). 

93 Speeches and Press Conferences, No. 119, October 1958 (New York, 
French Embassy Press and Information Service). 

94 Text of the Declaration of 28 September 1959, issued by the Algerian 
Office, New York. 
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There the matter remained when the fourteenth Assem- 
bly debate opened. Most delegates from Africa and Asia be- 
lieved the Assembly could “render a useful service by 
attempting to clarify the issues . . . and to help bring the two 
parties together.’ They sought to ensure that the questions 
raised by GPRA receive due consideration. The draft reso- 
lution worked out in cooperation with Algerian representa- 
tives and introduced by twenty-two delegations, after noting 
“with satisfaction” the new turn of events, urged “the two 
parties concerned” to begin pourparlers “‘to determine the 
conditions necessary for the implementation as early as pos- 
sible of the right of self-determination of the Algerian peo- 
ple, including conditions for a cease-fire.” 

Although the draft was milder than the one introduced 
a year previously (which had called for “negotiations,” 
specifically mentioned GPRA, and recognized Algeria’s right 
to “independence,”’ and which had failed by one vote to 
pass in plenary) it ran into considerably greater reluctance 
to go against the wishes of France at a time when a break- 
through on the basic problem might be near. For France, 
which refused to participate in debate, made emphatically 
clear that it would consider any resolution “illegal and harm- 
ful,’’*’ and many delegates agreed that even the most innocu- 
ous resolution would have political significance inimical to 
a settlement. The First Committee vote (38-26-17) indicated 
that the African-Asian draft would fall far short of the 
two-thirds majority necessary for passage in the plenary. 

For the next few days the sponsors worked frantically to 
devise a text—any text—that could pass the plenary and thus 
indicate Assembly interest in a peaceful outcome. On the 
last day of the session Pakistan, speaking for all the sponsors, 
finally introduced a new draft directly into plenary. All the 
controversial preambular paragraphs had been eliminated; 
the operative paragraphs merely recognized the Algerians’ 


95GAOR: 14th Sess., First Cmtte., 1070th Mtg., 2 Dec. 1959, para. 1. 


Delegate of Lebanon. 
96 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.246, 2 Dec. 1959 and Add. 1, $ Dec. 1959. 


97 The New York Times, 6 Dec. 1959. 
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right to self-determination and urged that pourparlers be 
entered into aiming at a solution on this basis, “in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Charter.’ 

More than a two-thirds majority was obtained for each 
paragraph, the smallest being 40 to 16, with 25 abstentions, 
for the matter of pourparlers. But to the dismay of the 
sponsors, when the resolution came to be voted on as a 
whole, the lineup was 39 in favor, 22 against, and 20 absten- 
tions. Bitterly, the United Arab Republic delegate com- 
plained: “It seemed to us at times that even if we presented 
a blank paper and told [some delegates] that this was a 
resolution, they would nevertheless vote against it.’ 

Although there were sporadic informal contacts between 
France and GPRA thereafter, and although both sides con- 
tinued to proclaim their willingness to talk, events in France 
and North Africa precluded a renewed public effort for an- 
other six months. During that time President de Gaulle 
jousted with his army and with leaders of the French set- 
tlers in Algeria, who wanted assurances that Algeria would 
remain French. GPRA underwent a major internal reorgan- 
ization, after a lengthy secret meeting in Tripoli in Decem- 
ber and January, to enable it to carry on both the political 
and military aspects of the war more effectively. Some saw 
in the reorganization an effort to hasten future negotiations 
by eliminating extremists and by building up the military 
men who could enforce a cease-fire agreement; others saw 
a tightening of discipline and a hardening of GPRA’s revo- 
lutionary claim to be the “depository of sovereignty of the 
Algerian people.”!° 

Behind the scenes, however, pressures were building to- 
ward a renewed effort at rapprochement, and on 14 June 
General de Gaulle took another major step toward GPRA. 
In a radio and television address that day, he again called 


98 United Nations Doc. A/L.276, 12 Dec. 1959. 

99 GAOR: 14th Sess., 856th Plenary Mtg., 12 Dec. 1959. 

100 Text of final communiqué of the Tripoli meeting (16 Dec. 1959-18 
Jan. 1960) issued by the Algerian Office, New York, 19 January 1960. For 
purported excerpts of the “Statutes of the FLN” adopted at the meeting, 
see The New York Times, 8 June 1960. 
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on the “leaders of the insurrection” to seek with him “an 
honorable end to the fighting . . . after which, everything 
will be done so that the Algerian people may express their 
views in a calm atmosphere.’ While this proposal was not 
new, it was couched in more conciliatory language than ever 
before and omitted mention of the conditions that had 
caused rebel rejection of previous offers. 

GPRA quickly announced that it would send a delegation 
headed by its Premier, Ferhat Abbas, to meet with General 
de Gaulle and that it was sending an official representative 
to Paris “to organize the modalities of the trip.’ Three 
days later Ahmed Boumendjel and two aides began secret 
talks with French officials in the Parisian suburb of Melun. 

For the first time since the start of the Algerian rebellion, 
official face-to-face talks were taking place. The results were 
not promising. After a week of polite but firm talk on both 
sides, the Algerian emissaries returned to Tunis without hav- 
ing reached agreement on the status and treatment of the 
negotiating team. The meeting may nevertheless constitute 
a turning point, for it served to expose the considerable 
public sentiment in both France and Algeria, which had 
hitherto seemed apathetic, in favor of a peaceful settlement. 
But arriving at such a settlement is neither easy nor auto- 
matic. “Even now there is no indication of a political pro- 
gramme beyond the promise of self-determination itself,” 
and General de Gaulle must contend with two powerful 
forces which, if they act in concert, can frustrate negotia- 


tions. 
The Settlers 


France began to take control of Algeria in 1830. Since 
then natives of France and other Mediterranean countries 
(primarily Italy and Spain) have migrated to Algeria in sub- 
stantial numbers, until: today there are some 1,000,000 of 
European descent, as compared to 9,000,000 Moslems. These 


101 French Affairs, No. 104, 14 June 1960. 
102 Communiqué of 20 June 1960, issued by the Algerian Office, New York. 


103 The Economist, 25 June 1960, p. 1315. 
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colons—mostly shopkeepers, skilled workers, or petty govern- 
ment functionaries (about 12,000 are large landowners)— 
have dominated Algeria politically and constitute almost the 
entire modern economic backbone of the territory. They 
have developed a nationalism of their own, equal in inten- 
sity to the Moslems’. 

The colons see their future bound up with that of France; 
at the same time, they see Algeria as their homeland. ‘Thus 
they oppose even tentative moves that might contain the 
seeds of eventual Algerian “secession.” With important 
support in metropolitan France, the settlers obtained the fall 
of successive governments attempting mild reform in Algeria, 
and finally, in 1958, helped to topple the Fourth Republic 
altogether. Initially among the strongest of General de 
Gaulle’s supporters, the settlers have now returned to their 
old fear that the metropole will bargain away their patri- 
mony. 

During January 1960 these fears erupted in a brief gen- 
eral strike and settlers’ revolt, triggered by the dismissal of 
General Jacques Massu from his post as commander of the 
Algiers region. Although the rebellion failed for lack of 
firm support from the army (when faced with direct orders 
from General de Gaulle) and from French public opinion, 
opposition to any negotiation with GPRA remains poten- 
tially violent. The Front for French Algeria, formed in June, 
was reported to have enrolled 8,000-10,000 members in its 
first week in Algiers alone; it has branches in Oran and other 
major urban centers. In France itself about 200 leading 
opponents of self-determination, including Georges Bidault 
and Maurice Bourgés-Manoury, both former Premiers of 
France, formed the ‘“‘Colloquy of Vincennes,” dedicated to 
a French Algeria. Leadership of the “ultras” appears to be 
coalescing around Jacques Soustelle, former Governor-Gen- 
eral of Algeria and later Cabinet Minister, who was expelled 
from the Gaullist Union for the New Republic in April for 
opposing the General’s policies regarding Algeria. 


104 See Jacques Soustelle, Algérie; le chemin de la paix (Paris, C.1.PAS., 
1960), for an exposition of his views. 
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The Army 


The French army’s half-million men not only carry on 
the fight against the Algerian Army of National Liberation 
(ALN) but provide a substantial portion of the talent avail- 
able for administration and social service, particularly in 
the interior of the country. For example, 650 out of the 800- 
850 doctors in the interior are part of the military; army 
teachers are providing education for 70,000 Algerian chil- 
dren; and more than 1,700 of the Arabic-speaking Special- 
ized Administrative Section personnel “form a very close 
network” all over Algeria.‘ The army has run all recent 
elections and has carried out a massive program of “re- 
grouping” over 1,000,000 Algerians in more easily super- 
vised townships. If the army does not actually control 
Algeria, at least no other group can—including the govern- 
ment in Paris—without its consent and collaboration. Gen- 
eral Maurice Challe, until April the commander-in-chief of 
French forces in Algeria, has been quoted as saying “Do not 
forget that we, the Army, are in Algeria, and we will never 
leave it.”? 


The power of the army was graphically illustrated during 
the settler uprising in January, which began after General 
Massu and other army officers had indicated public discon- 
tent with President de’Gaulle’s policies. The troops to whom 
maintenance of order was entrusted made clear their reluct- 
ance to oppose the settlers. As a result, President de Gaulle 
reportedly had to postpone a planned new move toward the 
Moslem insurgents, and he publicly reassured the army that 
it would be responsible for “liquidating” the ALN and for 
“guaranteeing” the freedom of any future referendum “aft- 
er a prolonged period of . . . peace.’ 

"105 Excerpts from a press conference held by Paul Delouvrier, French 


Delegate-General in Algeria, 5 October 1959 in French Affairs, No. 92, 


Oct. 1959. 
106 Le Monde, 20 Jan. 1960. Editor’s translation. 
107 Radio and television speech, 29 Jan. 1960 reproduced in French Affairs, 


No. 98, 29 Jan. 1960. 
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The professional officer-corps of the army appears to be 
attached less to maintaining European privilege and su- 
premacy in Algeria than to retaining its “honor,” which 
was severely shaken in the unsuccessful Indo-Chinese war. 
Thus its minimum demand is a satisfactory cease-fire agree- 
ment and, it is said, supervision of any referendum that 
might result in its withdrawal from Algeria. Despite the 
transfer this spring of most of the “political” generals, which 
presumably ensures army loyalty to General de Gaulle, 
army sentiment remains an important consideration. 


Forces for Negotiation 


Nevertheless, a number of factors would seem to impel 
both sides to consider negotiations preferable to prolonged 
combat. 

Although the French army has, by dint of a series of con- 
centrated campaigns in selected areas, succeeded in curtail- 
ing sharply ALN’s ability to mount large-scale attacks (ter- 


rorist incidents also have decreased), it has by no means 
come near to a definitive victory. The ALN is getting in- 
creasing military support not only from friendly Arab states 
but from the People’s Republic of China,’ and its combina- 
tion of guerrilla warfare and terrorism could go on for 
many years. 

To the already enormous costs of the war for the French 
taxpayer have been added massive injections of capital for 
Algerian economic development. The Constantine Plan, 
under which France is beginning the difficult task of rais- 
ing Algerian educational and economic levels, carrying out 
agricultural reform, and attracting new industry, is proceed- 
ing apace, with a 100-billion franc ($203,000,000) annual con- 
tribution from the metropole, exclusive of private invest- 
ment and local Algerian public funds. In view of France’s 
burgeoning economy and the prospect of oil and gas rev- 

108 Indeed it is said that the funds received from China already exceed the 


aid given to GPRA in the last six years by all other countries combined. 
Jean Daniel, in L’Express, 14 July 1960, p. 15. 
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enues from the Sahara, France will undoubtedly be able 
to maintain this level of expenditure; but the claims of 
the domestic economy on public funds and investment capi- 
tal are growing; farmer demonstrations in Amiens last Feb- 
ruary called attention to their problems with banners read- 
ing, “Must we become fellaga to have our own Constantine 
Plan?” Certainly the minimum of $1 billion used annually 
to carry on the war could usefully be used elsewhere. 

More significant has been the growth of substantial articu- 
late public opinion within France in favor of a settlement 
of “la sale guerre.”” The three major French trade unions 
issued a communiqué in June calling for talks on both the 
political and military guarantees of a cease-fire. The Na- 
tional Union of French Students and other important youth 
organizations have similarly gone on record; the disaffection 
of young people is reflected in reports of a rising incidence 
of refusal to report for military service. Protests against the 
use of torture by metropolitan security forces continue and 
grow louder. Although many cling tenaciously to the banner 
of “no compromise,” it seems evident that President de 
Gaulle now has a majority supporting his policy of self- 
determination. 

The Moslem population in Algeria is likewise weary of 
the war. The French government has attempted to develop 
a “third force’’ Moslem opinion through a series of local 
elections in which the majority of successful candidates were 
Moslems. ‘The most recent election, those in May 1960 for 
general councillors of the thirteen departments of Algeria, 
brought out 57 per cent of the voters despite both GPRA 
and extremist European calls for a boycott. Two-thirds of 
those elected were considered supporters of self-determin- 
ation. These councillors in turn appointed advisory commis- 
sions, again with a majority of Moslems, to study various 
economic and social aspects of Algerian development. Never- 
theless, most observers agree that a true picture of Algerian 
opinion cannot be obtained under wartime conditions, and 
will not be until nationalist participation in a free election 
is possible. 
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Other African opinion must now be taken into account if 
General de Gaulle is to succeed in his goal of French-African 
cooperation through the Community. Exercising their rights 
under the amended Constitution of the Fifth Republic, all 
of the “autonomous” states of the Community opted for 
complete independence this year. Many of their leaders 
have asserted that popular opinion favors Algerian inde- 
pendence, although they have hitherto been unable to ex- 
press an official view and although African contingents have 
been included in the forces fighting for France in Algeria. 
If settlement is not measurably closer at the fifteenth Assem- 
bly, these states, which will have a total of eleven votes, 
will be under great pressure from the other independent 
African states, which have consistently supported GPRA and 
may this year seek a United Nations supervised referendum. 

The combination of external and internal pressures makes 
a renewed round of contacts likely. The need for a settle- 
ment has been underlined by twenty-five African and Asian 
states, which have requested a sixth debate in the Assembly 


on the ground that 


the situation in Algeria is such that it must continue to engage 
the attention of the United Nations so long as a peaceful solu- 
tion in conformity with the Charter . . . is not reached. Indeed, 
it is the responsibility of the United Nations to contribute in 
every possible way to the attainment of a solution.’ 


SOUTH TYROL 


Austria has asked the Assembly to consider “the problem 
of the Austrian minority in Italy.”"° Although this is a new 
item for the Assembly, it is actually an old problem. 

In 1919, under the post-World War I Treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, the Italian frontier was established along the “nat- 
ural” and strategic boundary, the Alpine watershed. The 


109 United Nations Doc. A/4418, 20 July 1960. 
110 United Nations Doc. A/4395, 6 July 1960. 





southern half of the province of Tyrol (below the Brenner 
Pass), which had been under Hapsburg rule since 1363 ex- 
cept for a brief period (1805-1813) when it fell to Napoleon, 
was then transferred to Italian sovereignty, much to the dis- 
may of the defeated Austrians. With the land went a large 
German-speaking population (mostly in the province of 
Bolzano, or Bozen, or Alto Adige, as it is variously called), 
although the southern portion of South Tyrol (Trento) was 
even then Italian-speaking. 

The Austrians have not questioned the transfer of ‘Trento, 
but they have never lost interest in the German-speaking 
people who in 1921 made up 92 per cent of the population 
of Bozen. After World War II, they suggested a plebiscite to 
see whether the latter province should be returned to Aus- 
tria. Although they did not find support for this among the 
Allied powers and although the Italians considered the ques- 
tion long since settled, there remained uncertainty as to 
what would ultimately transpire when the Allied Council 
of Ministers began drafting the peace treaties. In this at- 
mosphere, both Italy and Austria, encouraged by the United 
Kingdom, decided to work out a bilateral agreement which 
could be presented to the Council of Ministers. 

The resulting Paris Agreement of 5 September 194614! 
between Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi and Foreign Min- 
ister Karl Gruber went far to reverse the inter-war Fascist 
policy of Italianization under which large-scale Italian im- 
migration into South Tyrol had been officially encouraged, 
the German language had been suppressed, and, finally, the 
German-speaking population had been induced to opt for 
German citizenship and emigrate to the Reich. The new 
Agreement assured the German community 


of the Bolzano Province and of the neighbouring bilingual town- 
ships of the Trento Province [since incorporated into Bolzano] 


111 For English text, see Heinrich Siegler, The Problem of South Tyrol 
(Bonn, Verlag fiir Zeitarchive, 1959), p. 14, and Nicolo Carandini, The Alto 
Adige (Rome, Il Mondo, 1958), pp. 27-28. These two small pamphlets are 
good presentations of the problem from the points of view of Austria and 
Italy respectively. 
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. .. complete equality of rights with the Italian-speaking inhab- 
itants within the framework of special provisions to safeguard 
the ethnical character and the cultural and economic develop- 
ment of the German-speaking element. 


Some specific rights were enumerated. In addition, the 
“populations” of these zones were to be granted “autono- 
mous legislative and executive regional power”; the “frame 
within which . . . autonomy [would] apply [was to be] 
drafted in consultation with local representative German- 
speaking elements.” Italy pledged that it would, in consulta- 
tion with Austria, revise the 1939 citizenship options,’ 
arrange for mutual recognition of university degrees, and 
work out agreements to facilitate various aspects of the trans- 
frontier trade. 

These latter arrangements have for the most part been 
satisfactorily implemented. Not so, in the Austrians’ view, 
those relating to the German-speaking South Tyroleans; the 
purpose of these, they feel, have been “contradicted . . . in 
essential respects.”"* Although the Austrians acknowledge 
that the German-speaking population is “relatively free of 
restrictions in the cultural field,”"* they contend, on the basis 
of South Tyrolean complaints, that social and economic dis- 
crimination exists, particularly in the field of public hous- 
ing; that various obstacles are thrown in the way of the 
operation of German schools; and that German-speaking 
persons are discriminated against in public employment. 

Most serious of all, in Austrian and South Tyrolean eyes, 
is the 1948 statute of the Italian Legislative Assembly, which 
united the provinces of Bolzano and Trento into the autono- 
mous region of Trentino-Alto Adige, with Trento the seat 
of the regional government. Although the provinces retain 
a good deal of local authority, the promised “autonomy” 

112 Under an agreement between Hitler and Mussolini, 86 per cent of the 
German-speaking population had opted for German citizenship, and some 
70,000 had actually left for Germany before 1943. 

113 United Nations Doc. A/4395, 6 July 1960. 


114 GAOR: 14th Sess., 800th Plenary Mtg., 21 Sept. 1959. Speech of Bruno 
Kreisky, Foreign Minister of Austria. 
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is within the “frame” of the region."® Finding themselves 
confronted with a permanent Italian-speaking majority in 
the region, the inhabitants of Bozen have demanded auton- 
omy for the province, which would give them a two-thirds 
Germanic majority, and which they believe was promised to 
them under the 1946 Agreement. Their political leaders have 
asked for recognition of the principle that “the ethnic com- 
position of the population must never be changed on the 
soil which forms the basis of its natural and _ historical 
existence.’’!"6 

But South Tyrol, including the province of Bolzano, is 
changing. Even without official encouragement, and despite 
a remarkably high Germanic birth rate, the Italian-speaking 
population of Bolzano rose from 24 per cent in 1939 to 
34 per cent in 1953; in the main towns it was 72 per cent."”” 
The Italian community, primarily mercantile, industrial, 
or white-collar worker, has over two-and-a-half times the 
per-capita income of the German-speaking community, most 
of whom are farmers. 


There is no doubt that, partly owing to Fascist policy in the past 
and partly thanks to the weaknesses of Italian administration, 
the German-speaking South Tyrolese have a number of serious 
grievances, though some of these grievances are inherent in the 


115 As proof that this arrangement was made with the “full approval” of 
the representatives of the German-speaking element, the Italians cite a letter 
of 28 Jan. 1948 by the president of the South Tyrolean Volkspartei noting 
that “the fundamental problem of autonomy has now become an accom- 
plished fact” and expressing the hope that the application of the autonomy 
statute would “create among the linguistic groups of our Province [an] 
atmosphere of trust and understanding.” (Carandini, op cit., p. 32). In addi- 
tion to powers normally granted to provinces throughout Italy, the two Tyro- 
lese provinces are theoretically given special powers in the cultural field: 
vocational schools, agricultural protection, handicrafts, public housing, and 
administration of Tyrolese (non-Italian) primogeniture inheritance laws. In 
most instances, however, an “enabling act” of the Italian legislature is neces- 
sary, and these have been slow in coming. 

116 Proposal for provincial autonomy presented by the South Tyrolean 
Volkspariei to the Italian Chamber of Deputies in 1958. Quoted in Siegler 
op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

117 Siegler, op. cit., p. 38. Italian figures are not essentially different. A cer- 
tain number of the non-Italians are Ladin-speaking: these Rhaeto-Romans, 
although closer in language and customs to the Italians, have tended to side 
with the Germanic community. : 
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losing battle which a rural and patriarchal community fights 
against modern development."® 


Italy made a number of additional concessions in 1959, par- 
ticularly relating to the use of German locally and to the 
building of new German-language schools. As for public 
employment, it seems clear that the small number of Ger- 
man-speaking people in the civil service is due to lack of 
interest on the part of qualified candidates; ‘industrial work- 
ers who speak German can usually find higher wages in the 
Ruhr. But rightly or wrongly, the non-Italians believe they 
are being treated unfairly. 

Tyrolean nationalism received fresh impetus during 1959, 
in the wake of year-long observances held in both Austria 
and Bozen, celebrating the 150th anniversary of the uprising 
led by the Tyrolean national hero, Andreas Hofer, against 
Napoleon. To underline their sense of grievance, the Volks- 
partei regional representatives withdrew from their ten- 
year-old coalition with the Italian Christian Democratic 
Union and demanded provincial autonomy. In 1960 the 
party was confirmed in office in the province by an increased 
majority. 

Increasingly the South Tyroleans have looked to Austria 
to champion their cause. And Austria, where South Tyrol 
is an important domestic political issue, has responded. 
Exchanges of notes (1956-58) and bilateral talks (from 1958) 
were conducted with a series of Italian governments. Austria 
at first suggested that a mixed commission of experts investi- 
gate grievances, but Italy refused, deeming normal diplo- 
matic channels sufficient. In March 1959 the Austrian For- 
eign Minister announced he would be prepared to submit 
the matter to adjudication, and in September the Council of 
Europe also recommended that the dispute be referred to 
the International Court of Justice. In June 1960 Italy for- 
mally proposed to submit the disagreement to the Court. 
But Austria had by then concluded that the matter was 


118 Elizabeth E. Wiskemann, “Austria in 1959,” The World Today, Vol. 15, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1959), p. 447. 
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fundamentally political, rather than legal, and refused on 
the ground that the 1946 Agreement, although it “legalizes” 
Austria’s interest in South Tyrol, is but one element in a 
larger and older problem which contains the seeds of con- 
tinuing tension in the area. 

At the fourteenth Assembly, the Austrian Foreign Minis- 
ter’s intervention in the general debate dealt in large part 
with South Tyrol, although no move was made to put it on 
the agenda. This year Austria is seeking Assembly support 
for a “just settlement” by which “the Austrian minority in 
Italy is conceded a true autonomy.’™* The possibility of a 
plebiscite is not mentioned, although the South Tyroleans 
have from time to time asked for one. Italy sees the pressure 
for provincial autonomy as a prelude to moves designed to 
return Bolzano to Austria. It contends that it has more than 
fulfilled its obligations under the 1946 Agreement, and that 
insofar as the questions raised by Austria do not involve 
Italy’s domestic affairs they relate to the legal evaluation 
of the Agreement. 


There are several possible approaches to peaceful settle- 
ment, including continued bilateral talks, arbitration, inter- 
national good offices, decision by the International Court. 
The Assembly may be asked to recommend one of them. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The exodus from dependency that is adding seventeen 
new states to the United Nations this autumn will bring the 
number of people who have gained their freedom since 1945 
to some 760,000,000—leaving about 75,000,000 under alien 
rule. 

Except for the larger British territories, all of which are 
well on the road to independence, the remaining non-self- 
governing territories on which information is submitted 


119 United Nations Doc. A/4395, 6 July 1960. 
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to the United Nations are mostly small, both in size and 
population, and are widely distributed across the oceans 
and continents of the world. 


Of the territories still under trusteeship, four are close 
to independence: Tanganyika and the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration’; Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration; and Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration. The future of the three additional 
Trust Territories is not so easy to foresee. New Guinea, 
under Australian administration, is extremely primitive 
and large areas of the hinterland have never been explored, 
still less assisted “in their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence.” Furthermore, the island 
on which New Guinea is located is divided into New Guinea 
proper, in the northeast; Papua, an Australian colony, in 
the south; and, in the west, Netherlands New Guinea, which 
Indonesia calls West Irian and claims as an integral part 
of its country.* The string of Pacific Islands under United 
States administration are thinly populated and scattered 


over vast expanses of the Pacific Ocean. Finally, Nauru un- 
der Australian administration is a tiny island whose popu- 
lation of 3,500 depends for its existence upon phosphate 
deposits, which will be exhausted within forty years. 


1 The 1960 Visiting Mission to East Africa reported that, with the institu- 
tion of responsible government in Tanganyika toward the end of 1960, the 
Territory would enter the final stage before independence. The dominant 
party, the Tanganyika African National Union (TANU), is in fact pressing 
for independence in 1961. The rapid progress since 1954 has been the subject 
of general commendation. The acting President of the Trusteeship Council, 
U Tin Maung, declared that “the dark clouds which were gathering over the 
largest Trust Territory . . . have given place to sunshine and a congenial 
climate.” United Nations Doc. T/PV. 1109, 10 June 1960, p.47. Early next 
year there will be plebiscites under United Nations auspices in both North- 
ern and Southern Cameroons to decide whether the people wish to achieve 
independence by joining the Federation of Nigeria or by becoming a part 
of the Republic of Cameroun. General Assembly Res. 1352 (XIV), 16 Oct. 
1959 and Res. 1473 (XIV), 12 Dec. 1959. The United Kingdom, the Adminis- 
tering Authority, reported to the Trusteeship Council last summer that 
arrangements were being made to dissolve the existing administrative ties 
between the Cameroons and Nigeria by 1 October when Nigeria becomes 
independent. 

2 Article 76(b) of the Charter. 

3 For a survey of this dispute, see “Issues Before the Tenth General As- 
sembly,” International Conciliation, No. 504 (Sept. 1955), pp. 88-93. 
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Although the number of territories with which the United 
Nations is concerned has thus dropped sharply, the very 
speed of events has intensified its responsibilities. As the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories wryly remarked: 


the experience of the Territories in passing to a full measure 
of self-government or to independence offers no clear guide to 
the approximate levels of economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement which need to be secured before the peoples can be 
recognized as ready to stand by themselves, except that in not 
many cases have those levels been particularly high.* 


This year there will be a report of particular interest to 
the Assembly from a special committee set up last year to 
consider the principles governing the transmission to the 
United Nations of information on non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The Assembly will also have before it the report of 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, which includes its observations on a monu- 
mental 3,000-page study by the Secretary-General on prog- 
ress in these territories. 

In addition, it will have to consider a variety of problems 
connected with the approaching independence of Ruanda- 
Urundi and Western Samoa. Probably once again, there 
will be the question of the future of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in view of the dwindling number of states administer- 
ing Trust Territories. The annual debate on the status of 
South West Africa also appears to be reaching a climax. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The question of most immediate interest to the Fourth 
Committee this autumn, insofar as non-self-governing ter- 
ritories are concerned, relates to the transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73(e) of the United Nations Charter. 
This Article provides that “statistical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature relating to economic, social and 


4GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 15, Part II, para. 19. 
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educational conditions” in non-self-governing territories 
shall be regularly transmitted “for information purposes” 
to the Secretary-General subject to “such limitation as secu- 
rity and constitutional considerations may require.” 

The Charter does not say what shall be done with the 
information received, but the Assembly very quickly de- 
cided—despite anguished protests from administering mem- 
bers—that it should supervise the implementation of Arti- 
cle 73 (e). In 1947 it established, as its watchdog, an ad hoc 
committee which gradually evolved into the present quasi- 
permanent body. Next it adopted a Standard Form covering 
the information to be reported on. In 1949 the Assembly 
asked states ceasing to transmit information to furnish con- 
stitutional proof of the territories’ political evolution and 
asserted its right to express an opinion on the principles 
that should guide reporting by administering states. It then 
proceeded to elaborate a list of “Factors indicative of the 
attainment of independence or of other separate systems 
of self-government” which took final form in 1953.5 In recent 
years it has taken formal action, on the basis of information 
submitted, on each decision to terminate this submission 
of information. 

When Spain and Portugal joined the United Nations in 
1955, the focus shifted from cessation to initial transmis- 
sion. Both countries had overseas territories. Portugal de- 
clared that Article 73 (e) did not apply to its territories since 
they were integral parts of the metropole. After some de- 
lay, Spain in 1959 reported in similar terms, although it 
signified willingness to transmit, for the Secretary-General’s 
enlightenment, information on “all those provinces of Spain 
which could be of interest to the United Nations.’ 

The principal Portuguese territories are Mozambique 
(300,000 square miles, population 6,000,000) on the Indian 
Ocean, and Angola (480,000 square miles, population 
4,500,000) and Portuguese Guinea (14,000 square miles, 
population 565,000) on the Atlantic. In 1951 the Constitu- 


5 General Assembly Res. 742 (VI%i), 27 Nov. 1953, Annex. 
6GAOR: I4th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 98lst Mtg., 2 Dec. 1959, para. 45. 





tion of Portugal was amended to transform the Overseas 
Territories into Overseas Provinces, although the basic pro- 
visions remained unchanged. The Provinces are governed 
“by special legislation passed by the legislative bodies of 
metropolitan Portugal or, according to circumstances in each 
Province, by the provincial legislative bodies, within the 
legislative limits established by law.”’ The inhabitants are 
divided into two groups—citizens and natives. “Citizens” in- 
clude Portuguese and a small percentage of Africans (in 
Mozambique, less than one-tenth of one per cent). 
Individuals of the Negro race or their descendants who were 
born or habitually reside in the said Provinces and who do not 
yet possess the learning and the social and individual habits 
presupposed for the integral application of the public and pri- 
vate law of Portuguese citizens are considered to be indigenas.® 
No indigena has a voice in the government. A formidable 
administrative service extends the authority of the Portu- 
guese government “directly from the Overseas Ministry to 
the individual African in the hinterland village.”® In its 
territories Portugal has been carrying on fairly substantial 
settlement programs. Since 1952 there has been assisted im- 
migration of some 3,000 Portuguese families into Angola 
and some 6,000 into Mozambique. By 1965 it is expected 
that there will be over 15,000 of these immigrant families.’ 
While the ferment of nationalism pervading Africa has 
apparently not yet reached Mozambique, there have been 
reports of unrest in Angola, troop reinforcements from 
Portugal, and political refugees crossing into the Congo 
and Ghana. The Ghanaian government has warned that 
continued suppression of nationalist movements “will lead 
to explosions such as have occurred elsewhere and may even 
lead to conflict with the independent countries of Africa.” 


7 Political Constitution of the Portuguese Republic, Sec. VII, Chap. IV, 
para. 149. Text in Constitutions of Nations, ed. Amos J. Peaslee (2nd ed., 
The Hague, Nijhof, 1956), p. 229. 

8 Cited in Marvin Harris, Portugal’s African “Wards,” Africa Today Pam- 
phlets No. 4 (New York, American Committee on Africa, 1958), p. 7. 

9 James Duffy, Portuguese Africa (Cambridge, Harvard U.P., 1959), p. 288. 

10 The New York Times, 31 July 1960. 

11 United Nations Doc. A/AC.100/1, 1 July 1960, para. 35. 
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The Spanish Overseas Provinces are small and few in 
number. They include, inter alia, Spanish Guinea in West 
Africa and Spanish Sahara southwest of Morocco. Although 
little information on these territories is available, the gen- 
eral administrative pattern is similar to that in the Portu- 
guese Provinces. 

After several abortive attempts, the Assembly last year by 
a vote of 54 to 5, with 15 abstentions, established a six- 
nation committee to “enumerate the principles which should 
guide Members” in determining whether or not they have 
an obligation to transmit information. To aid the committee 
in preparing its report to the present session, member states 
were asked to submit comments to the Secretary-General 
by 1 May 1960, and he was asked to prepare a history of 
the question, including opinions previously expressed by 
members and relevant legal treaties on the interpretation 
of the Charter.” 

There is fairly general agreement that Article 73 applies 
to territories that are distinct both geographically and 
ethnically from the metropole. The only dissent is embodied 
in the famous “Belgian thesis” that the scope of Article 73 
should embrace groups within the boundaries of sovereign 
states which do not enjoy a full measure of self-government." 

A more debatable question is the meaning of the consti- 
tutional liraitation on the obligation to transmit informa- 
tion contained in Article 73 (e). Some governments believe 
that the obligation exists until either full self-government 
has been achieved or the peoples concerned have freely 
expressed their opinion about their future status. Other 
governments, particularly those administering territories, 
believe that the attainment of self-government in the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational fields listed in Article 73 (e) 

12 General Assembly Res. 1467 (XIV), 12 Dec. 1959. 

18 See United Nations Doc. A/AC.67/L.4/Add.1, 30 July 1953; also Guaran- 
tees No Longer Enjoyed by Many Indigenous Peoples (New York, Belgian 
Government Information Center); and F. Van Langenhove, “Continuité de 


la Mission de Civilisation,” published in Synthéses (Brussels, 8th year, 
No. 85. 
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precludes transmission of information—on the understand- 
ing, however, that this limited self-government is but a 
transitional stage to be followed by full self-government. 
Portugal insists that the answer depends on the interpreta- 
tion by the government concerned of its own legal system, 
of which it alone is the judge. 

The critical question, however, is the definition of self- 
government. Again various definitions have been advanced, 
many of them based on the 1953 List of Factors. The United 
Kingdom, warning that any effort to specify precise political 
rights “would involve an unprofitable excursion into politi- 
cal theory and would mean evaluating one political system 
against another,” has suggested two criteria: 


(i) The area should have its own local institutions of govern- 
ment with substantial self-government in internal affairs. 


(ii) The people of the area, acting directly or through their 
chosen representatives, should freely accept this status.'* 


Whatever principles may be enumerated, the Assembly 
will certainly use them as a yardstick for an intensive 
scrutiny of political conditions in the Portuguese and Span- 
ish territories and may be expected to press with renewed 
vigor for submission of information under Article 73 (e). 


Report on Progress 


At the Assembly’s request, the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories devoted much of 
its attention to the Report on Progress."* This panoramic 
survey of the years from 1946 to 1957 is not only a unique 
historical document but a map of present and future needs. 

By 1957, the end of the period under review, signs of 
change were almost universal. There had been progressive 
devolution of powers to the inhabitants through their own 


14 United Nations A/AC.100/1, 1 July 1960, para. 185. 

15 For a list of the documents constituting the Secretary-General’s Report 
on Progress achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories in Pursuance of 
Chapter XI of the Charter, see United Nations Doc. A/4192, 28 Aug. 1959, 
Annex. 
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political institutions and civil services. In most territories 
“a basic infrastructure of essential services and a certain 
momentum of development existed.’"* Capital formation 
was generally at a high level and, on the basis of the limited 
statistics available, there appeared to be an increase in real 
per-capita income. 

But these advances were small when measured against 
the needs. The economies of the territories were still based 
mainly on subsistence agriculture and the export of a few 
primary products. Transition to a money economy was, in 
most places, in a very early phase. Industrial production 
was low and largely in the hands of Europeans. Of the total 
economically active population, the percentage engaged in 
manufacturing industries ranged from a high of about 5 
per cent in the Belgian Congo to about half of one per cent 
in former French West Africa. Per-capita personal incomes 
were among the lowest in the world, ranging from $33 in 
Kenya to $67 in Nigeria. 

In several territories ‘poverty and malnutrition survive 
and the level of social, medical and educational services re- 
mains highly inadequate.” In a large majority of the terri- 
tories, between 70 and 90 per cent of the population were 
illiterate. There was a dearth of trained personnel in every 
field. In the African territories, for example, there were 
only 3.6 physicians per 100,000 inhabitants. In 39 United 
Kingdom territories, blindness affected some 650,000 peo- 
ple, most of it preventable. Discrimination on grounds of 
race or color persisted in some territories, either because of 
group attitudes or because of legal provisions. The result 
was special political, social, and economic privileges for a 
small European minority. 

Further complicating factors have been the birth rate 
which “lies near the physiological maximum,” and a rela- 
tively low death rate. As a result the proportion of bread- 
winners has dwindled steadily. In most territories, children 
under the age of fifteen comprise 40 per cent or more of 


16 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 15, Part II, para. 19. 
17] bid., para. 23. 





the population. As there is every indication that this situa- 
tion will persist in the near future, the Committee has 
urged that demographic factors be taken into account in 
planning development programs to ensure that production 
increases faster than population. 


Economic Questions 


In accordance with its custom of dealing each year with 
one of the three fields mentioned in Article 73 (e), the Com- 
mittee on Information considered economic questions at its 
spring 1960 session, as well as the Report on Progress. 

In the three-year interval since its last economic appraisal, 
the Committee noted a number of hopeful signs as well as 
the persistence of fundamental problems. In United King- 
dom territories, the gross domestic product at current prices 
increased by nearly 20 per cent between 1955 and 1958. In 
Netherlands New Guinea and in Papua under Australian 
administration, there was a steady rise in the value of agri- 
cultural exports. Also notable were changes in the pattern 
of exports of small-scale African farmers, particularly in 
Nigeria and Uganda. In the latter territory there was a 
significant shift from cotton to coffee and tea, that is, to com- 
modities with currently sharply rising, as opposed to static, 
prices. Production of cash crops by African farmers also has 
made substantial progress in Kenya under the Swynnerton 
Plan for land consolidation and agricultural development. 
The Committee called this Plan “an outstanding success” and 
urged that similar experiments be undertaken elsewhere. 
It was also encouraged by the wider distribution of both 
export markets and sources of imports, particularly in 
United Kingdom territories: in November 1959 discrimina- 
tory provisions established to protect the balance of pay- 
ments of the sterling area were abolished. 

Despite these advances, the Committee noted the gener- 
ally unfavorable repercussions in most territories of sharp 
fluctuations in their terms of trade. It pointed out that un- 
predictable, large-scale price movements, even when tem- 
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porarily favorable, militate against smooth development; 
it urged further studies on a commodity-by-commodity basis. 
The need for regulatory machinery is all the greater because 
the territories lack any effective bargaining power. None of 
them possesses a share of any major commodity sufficiently 
large to exercise any control over the world market and 
they absorb too small a part of world industrial exports to 
influence prices. 

To promote the transition from subsistence farming to 
cash cropping, the Committee emphasized the importance 
of developing domestic markets, particularly as further ex- 
pansion of external markets appears uncertain in the im- 
mediate future. In the past, the territorial economies have 
been directed almost exclusively toward the metropole. With 
independence there is an urgent need for diversity of exter- 
nal marketing and, in particular, for exploiting the un- 
tapped potential of intra-African trade. This would require 
‘“‘a concerted attack on all institutional obstacles such as 
unsuitable land-tenure systems, lack of credit facilities, bad 


communications and inadequacy of education.” 


FUTURE OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Presumably the Assembly will again be faced with the 
issues arising from the fact that the United Nations Charter 
does not take into account the liquidation of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Under the Charter, the Council consists of countries ad- 
ministering Trust Territories and an equal number of coun- 
tries not administering Territories; these must include the 
permanent members of the Security Council. The Charter 
further provides that members shall be elected for three 
years. Last year elections were scheduled to replace the two 
states whose terms had expired. But it was known that two 
countries, France and Italy, would cease to administer any 
Trust Territories in the near future. No elections would 


18 Jbid., Part III, para. 35. 





have meant a preponderance of administering members for 
several months; elections for a three-year term would have 
meant a preponderance of non-administering members for 
the subsequent period.” 

Although the Assembly had been warned by its President 
the year before that it would have to decide what procedure 
to follow, it postponed consideration until its last meeting 
on the evening of 12 December. Then two draft resolutions 
were introduced. The Soviet Union proposed that the sched- 
uled elections take place and that on 27 April 1960, when 
France ceased to administer any Territory, either a special 
or resumed session of the Assembly be called on to take a 
decision. Tunisia proposed that lots be drawn in the Trus- 
teeship Council to decide which members would relinquish 
their seats in order to maintain the equilibrium, the one 
proviso being that the two remaining non-administering 
members should “represent not only one region of the 
world but two main groups; in other words, the Latin- 
American and the Afro-Asian groups.’ 

Objections were raised to both proposals. Chief among 
these was a belief that ‘the compulsive premature cessation 
or termination of membership would indeed infringe on 
the fundamental right of an elected member under the 
Charter.”** Even stronger sentiments were voiced against 
having lots drawn in the Trusteeship Council: there was 
no provision in the Charter for membership to be decided 
by lot and no principal organ had the authority to determine 
its own membership. A special session of the Assembly was 
a needless expense and, in any case, the problem was so com- 
plex that time was needed to find an acceptable solution. 

The Soviet draft resolution obtained only 29 favorable 
votes with 26 against and 26 abstentions. The Tunisian 


19 For a brief discussion of the problem, see “Issues Before the Fourteenth 
General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 524 (Sept. 1959), pp. 
61-65. 

20 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 857, 12 Dec. 1959, p. 37. For the draft 
resolutions, see GAOR: 14th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 17 (Doc. A/L. 274 
and Doc. A/L.275 and Rev. 1, respectively) . 

21 United Nations Doc. A/PV.857, 12 Dec. 1959, p. 68. 
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resolution did better but failed to obtain a two-thirds ma- 
jority (45 to 28, with 8 abstentions). Whether it was the 
lateness of the hour—the vote came long after midnight— 
or the complexity of the problem, the vote on the Tunisian 
resolution was certainly curious: 


Of the seven States administering trust territories, three sup- 
ported the . . . proposal (New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and the United States), one opposed (Belgium), and three ab- 
stained (Australia, France and Italy). Fifteen Latin American 
States voted “yes” and five “no”; of the Afro-Asians, sixteen voted 
“yes” and nine “no”; of the West Europeans (excluding the States 
administering trust territories), nine voted “yes” and three “no”; 
the Soviet Bloc voted “no.’’22 


The only operative paragraphs that had the requisite ma- 
jority were a provision to hold the elections (80 to none, 
with | abstention) and another to resume discussion at the 
fifteenth session (46 to 20, with 15 abstentions). 


Both draft resolutions having failed, the Assembly pro- 
ceeded at 3:30 a.m. to elect Bolivia and India to the vacant 
seats on the Council. There the matter rested until the erfd 
of the Council’s meeting in June. France had ceased to ad- 
minister any Territory in April. Italy announced its resigna- 
tion from the Council as of 1 July, the date of Somalia’s in- 
dependence. Since the number of Trust Territories had been 
reduced, some delegates proposed that the Council hold 
only one meeting in 1961. This precipitated a debate which 
finally resulted in a decision not to take a decision until the 
Assembly had determined the future form of the Council; 
after this the Council would hold a special session to deter- 
mine the number and dates of its 1961 meetings. 

The existing situation is somewhat anomalous. The As- 
sembly made no provision for discussion at the fifteenth 
session and new elections are not scheduled until 1961. Yet, 
at least on the part of the Council, there seemed to be a 


22Sydney D. Bailey, The General Assembly of the United Nations: A 
Study of Procedure and Practice (London, Stevens, 1960), p. 195. The above 
tabulation does not include Canada and Israel, which voted affirmatively; 
China, which voted against; and Ghana, Iceland, Sudan, Union of South 
Africa, and Yugoslavia, which abstained. 
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bland assumption that the question would be discussed. 
Certainly a substantial majority of states at the last Assem- 
bly seemed in favor of a discussion in 1960. However, there 
may well be considerable sentiment for once again deferring 
a decision. By 1961 or 1962, Belgium, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom* will probably cease to be administering 
states, leaving only Australia and the United States as 
against four permanent non-administering members. In 
other words, decisions in 1960 probably would not be valid 
for 1961 or 1962. Furthermore, the Council’s activities may 
be reduced to a long-term residual task which might be 
turned over to the Fourth Committee or to some special 
ad hoc body. Finally, since any resolution of the problem 
will presumably require Charter amendment, the Assem- 
bly may decide to wait until the political climate is more 


favorable. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


The rather leisurely progress toward self-government of 
Ruanda-Urundi, Belgium’s only Trust Territory, received 
an impulsive thrust in January 1959 with Belgium’s an- 
nouncement that it intended to “organize a democracy in 
the Congo which will be capable of exercising the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty and of deciding upon its independence.™ 
For years the Territory has been linked to the Congo in an 
administrative and a customs union. It has depended on 
Congolese forces for the maintenance of law and order, 
and its administration has been largely a reflection of that 


23 Australia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom are conjoint Admin- 
istering Authorities for Nauru. There is some question, however, whether 
they are all thereby entitled to sit on the Council. “The Charter . . . grants 
seats on the Council to ‘Members administering trust territories,’ not to ‘ad- 
ministering authorities.’ . . . Australia alone ‘administers’ Nauru on behalf of 
the ‘administering authority’ and reports on its administration directly to 
the United Nations.” Robert E. Asher and others, The United Nations and 
Promotion of the General Welfare (Washington, D.C., The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1957), pp. 1009-1010. 

24“The Belgian Government’s Statement on Congo’s Political Future,” 
The Belgian Congo Today, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), p.5. 
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prevailing in its large neighbor. Now it is caught up in the 
headlong rush of Africa to independence. 

Ruanda-Urundi is a poor country with a rapidly increas- 
ing population. Already it has more than four and a half 
million people with a density of 222 persons per square 
mile—the highest in Africa. Disastrous famines caused by 
drought have periodically taken their toll, although these 
have become much less frequent, thanks to vigorous meas- 
ures on the part of the Administration. Despite efforts at 
diversification, the only really important cash crop is coffee. 
Mineral resources are meagre and industrial activity is 
minimal.” By the end of 1959 the public debt amounted 
to 4.63 billion Belgian francs ($92,600,000). 

In addition to poor economic prospects, the Territory 
is faced with political dissensions both between Ruanda 
and Urundi and particularly within Ruanda itself. Although 
it has been administered as a unit, Ruanda-Urundi consists 
in fact of two separate kingdoms. These, despite similar 
geographic, economic, social, and ethnic characteristics, 
“have maintained a very strong national feeling, a sense 
of their own separate personality, some rivalry and a nat- 
ural propensity to oppose each other.” 

Over the centuries in Ruanda a rigid feudal system has 
developed with a dominant aristocracy of herdsmen, the 
Tutsi tribe, which invaded the area in about the fifteenth 
century, and a subjugated mass of farmers, the Hutu. The 
capstone of the Tutsi hierarchy is the Mwami, or king, 
an absolute monarch—‘the eye through which god looks 
upon Ruanda.””” 

During the forty-odd years of its mandate and trusteeship, 
the Administering Authority has been “slowly and pru- 
dently” paving the way for profound changes.* It was not 
until 1957, however, in the wake of some political reforms 


25 For further details of economic conditions, see United Nations Doc. 
T/1540, 8 June 1960. 

26 United Nations Doc. T/1538, $3 June 1960, para. 398. 

27[bid., para. 69. 

28 United Nations Trusteeship Council Official Records (TCOR): 2lst 


Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 3, para. 11. 
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in 1952, that parties began to be organized and make their 
voices heard. When the Trusteeship Council’s Visiting 
Mission went to the Territory in 1957, it was presented with 
a “Manifesto of the Bahutu” which complained bitterly 
about the political, economic, social, and cultural “monopo- 
ly” of the Tutsi and proposed an extensive series of re- 
forms.*° 

In the intervening years, friction between the two major 
tribal groups has steadily increased, and Belgium’s efforts 
to improve the conditions of the Hutu have resulted in a 
deterioration of relations between Belgium and the Mwami 
and Tutsi generally. ' 

In ‘Jrundi a slightly different situation has obtained, 
part-, because the social structure is less rigid, partly because 
the Ganwa, princes of the blood royal, who hold most of 
the executive posts in the government, have become the 
common target of both the Tutsi and the Hutu, and partly 
because Mwami Mwambutsa has been a restraining influ- 
ence on abuses by the ruling class. 

Coincident with the announcement on the Congo, Bel- 
gium began to prepare for self-government in Ruanda- 
Urundi. The first steps, designed to achieve “a system of 
local government,” led to a sharp increase in tension which 
was heightened in July 1959 by the unexpected death of 
the Mwami of Urundi.*! Early in November a minor civil 


29 As might have been expected, the first party to be formed—Association 
pour la pn de la Masse (APROSOMA)—was dedicated to the advance- 


ment of the Hutu. It was two years before any other parties came into 
existence. Among the parties formed in 1959 were the Union nationale 
ruandaise (UNAR), a Tutsi party; the Rassemblement démocratique ruan- 
dais (RADER), a moderate party favoring a constitutional monarchy and 
independence by 1968; and the Parti du mouvement de l’émancipation Hutu 
(PARMEHUTU), a militant Hutu party. 

30 TCOR: 2lst Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 3, Annex 1, pp. 39-46. 

81 United Nations Doc. T/L.985, 10 June 1960, para. 18. The Mwami 
died suddenly on 25 July of a cerebral hemorrhage and this gave rise to a 
number of rumors, ¢.g., he had been poisoned by the Europeans, by the 
Hutu. The designation of his successor on 28 July by the traditional chiefs 
without consultation with the Belgian authority led to the impression that 
it “had been confronted with a fait accompli . . . a circumstance which was 
not calculated to increase its prestige.” United Nations Doc. T/1538, 3 June 
1960, para. 152. 
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war broke out in Ruanda. A band of young Tutsi attacked 
a Hutu sub-chief; the Hutu retaliated by pillaging and set- 
ting fire to thousands of Tutsi huts. Over 200 persons died 
and more than 7,000, mostly Tutsi, were left homeless (this 
figure had risen to 22,000 by April 1960). 

The Administration promptly responded to these out- 
breaks by bringing in several companies of gendarmes and 
paracommandos, imposing martial law, and proclaiming a 
state of emergency. More than 1,100 Hutu and Tutsi were 
arrested. The leaders of the Union nationale ruandaise 
(UNAR), the militant Tutsi independence party, were 
either jailed as violators of the penal code or fled to Tangan- 
yika and Uganda. In the fact of Hutu hostility, over 5,000 
Tutsi were resettled in other areas.” 

When the Visiting Mission arrived in the Territory it 
was met “by large and boisterous crowds of demonstrators 
carrying banners and placards.” The olive-coloured tents 
of Belgian paratroopers were on the airfield and Congolese 
gendarmes stood guard before the hotel. As the Mission 
traveled across the country it saw signs of mounting tension. 
The Tutsi clamored for immediate independence and the 
speedy withdrawal of the Belgians. The more progressive 
elements among the Hutu demanded democracy before in- 
dependence lest their people “fall once again under the 
merciless yoke of the Tutsi and their racist ideology.” At 
one point the situation in Ruanda became so explosive 
that the Mission persuaded the politicai parties to issue a 
joint communiqué denouncing the use of “provocation, 
intimidation and violence as political instruments” and 
urging cooperation with the organs of authority.* 

In the light of this situation, the Mission and later the 
Trusteeship Council considered the overriding need to be 
national reconciliation before the disturbances in Ruanda 


82 The Administering Authority subsequently reported to the Council that 
several thousand Tutsi had been resettled in the sub-chiefdoms from which 
they had been expelled in March. United Nations Doc. T/L.985/Add.1, 


28 June 1960, para. 7. 
33 United Nations Doc. T/1538, 3 June 1960, paras. 10, 14, 175, and 


Annex IV. 
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spread to Urundi and aggravated dissensions between the 
two kingdoms. A young state with a whole governmental 
structure to build can ill afford civil strife. Dissident Tutsi 
leaders in exile would threaten the peace of the Territory, 
finding ready supporters among their homeless fellow tribes- 
men and quite possibly among the Hutu masses as well. ‘The 
Mwami is still the symbol of authority to the latter, many 
of whom burned Tutsi huts in November under the mis- 
apprehension that they were acting on his orders. The 
Tutsi are also the major reserve of what little administra- 
tive experience exists. 

To encourage national reconciliation, the Visiting Mis- 
sion proposed that a round-table conference of all the politi- 
cal leaders be convened in Brussels quickly to seek a com- 
mon solution to their problems; that proposed communal 
(local) elections be postponed until calm and unity had 
been restored; that legislative elections be held early in 
1961 under United Nations supervision; and that a gen- 
eral amnesty be proclaimed and the military regime brought 
to an end. 

The Administering Authority agreed to the recommenda- 
tions regarding the legislative elections and declared that 
it was not opposed in principle to amnesty measures. It 
was, however, too preoccupied with the Congo to hold a 
round-table conference in the immediate future (now 
scheduled for October); the communal elections had already 
been planned for early summer and pressure from the peo- 
ple of Ruanda-Urundi précluded any delay. It did hold a 
small-scale meeting for Ruanda at the end of May in Brus- 
sels, which proved somewhat abortive because the Secre- 
tary-General of UNAR forbade his delegation to participate. 
Belgium also asked the General Assembly to discuss the ques- 
tion of independence for the Territory at the 1961 session. 

Discussion in the Assembly this autumn will have a wide 
field to cover. A four-member technical assistance survey 
mission left for Ruanda-Urundi in June.* There will pre- 


$4 At its last session the Trusteeship Council expressed the hope that it 
and the General Assembly would be informed about the Mission’s findings. 
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sumably be some kind of report on the communal elec- 
tions and on the round-table conference, assuming that it 
is held as scheduled.** The Assembly no doubt will comment 
on the Administering Authority’s plans for the legislative 
elections, including the question of amnesty, and will have 
to arrange for United Nations observers. Recent develop- 
ments in the Congo will add new urgency to such questions 
as the Territory's future relations with that country,* and 
the continuance of a Military Resident with extraordinary 
powers. To a large extent the mood of the Assembly will 
depend upon the situation in the Congo when the debate 
opens. Within the Territory itself the degree of stability 
or unrest in the Congo will also find its echo. 


WESTERN SAMOA 


Western Samoa is rapidly approaching the end of trus- 
teeship. This small group of islands, situated roughly in 


the center of the Pacific Ocean, will probably become inde- 
pendent on 31 December 1961.*” 

On 1 October 1959, a year ahead of schedule, Western 
Samoans received full control over their domestic affairs 
from the Administering Authority (New Zealand). A cabi- 
net system of government was established with a Prime Min- 
ister designated by the Legislative Assembly, eight other 


35 As of mid-August the communal elections had been held only in Ruan- 
da. UNAR refused to participate and 78 per cent of the seats were won by 
the PARMEHUTU party. 

36 On I June the General Council of Ruanda-Urundi (an advisory body, 
most of whose 45 members are appointed by the governor) requested that 
the existing economic, customs, and fiscal ties with the Congo be main- 
tained. 

3st Samoan island group has been divided into two parts since the 
bre n of British, German, and United States tripartite rule in 1899. 
The ¢ inhabited islands lying west of the 171° meridian went to Germany 
and later, after World War I, to New Zealand as a League of Nations Man- 
date. American Samoa, ae of the other six inhabited islands, has a 
total area of only 76 square miles as compared to Western Samoa’s 1,133. 
Despite the fact that most of the inhabitants of the two parts of the island 
group are Polynesian and are often related, there has been little pressure 
for reunification of the islands. 
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ministers, and a Council of State composed of the High 
Commissioner and the two Samoan Fautua (high advisers).** 
Residual powers of the High Commissioner included de- 
fense, external affairs, and the right to veto ordinances 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. The first half-year of 
self-government was unanimously hailed as successful by 
New Zealand and by the Trusteeship Council, which 
“warmly” commended the “Administering Authority and 
the Samoan people for the progress that has been made.” 

The timetable called for a Constitutional Convention in 
July and August 1960, triennial legislative elections in Sep- 
tember, and a United Nations-supervised plebiscite in May 
1961. The Trusteeship Council urged New Zealand to con- 
tinue, and possibly intensify, its training programs for 
Samoan civil servants. 

To the somewhat forced advance toward modernity there 
has been resistance by Samoans, natural enough in view of 
the fact that “economically there is little want in a society 
where the fruits of the land are shared and the weak and 
infirm are looked after by their family groups.” Under the 
matai system (to which the majority of Samoans have shown 
remarkable attachment) a Samoan kinship group, after a 
discussion in which all adult members participate, chooses 
one of its members as the matai, usually for life. “As the 
holder of the family title, he is responsible for the perform- 
ance of [the group’s] social obligations to the community 
and in turn receives whatever ceremonial recognition is 
due it.’ He controls allocation of the group’s land and 
produce and is entitled to the services of all members of 
the group, but he must consult continually with it and must 
respect its wishes. 

This system does not lend itself to democratic concepts 
of one-man-one-vote, political parties, and so forth. In the 
village councils: 


38 The Council of State’s functions include the appointment and dismis- 
sal of the Cabinet, the prorogation and dissolution of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, the introduction of financial legislation, and the assent to ordinances. 

39 United Nations Doc. T/L.974, 20 May 1960, Annex I, p.1. 

40 TCOR: 24th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 2, paras. 29 and 25 respectively. 
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Each matai speaks for the group which he represents, his voice 
carrying weight according to the importance of his title, and 
matters are debated until a decision is reached by agreement, 
rather than by a majority vote, which is deprecated by Samoan 
tradition. 


Not surprisingly, in the 1957 Legislative Assembly elections, 
25 of the 41 Samoan candidates were the only ones nom- 
inated in their constituencies, and another 6 were declared 
elected because a majority of the matai in their constituen- 
cies had signed their nomination papers. The 1959 Visiting 
Mission frowned on this practice, commenting: “The ac- 
cepted and normal practice is that, whenever two or more 
candidates present duly completed nomination papers, an 
election is held by secret ballot.” 

Perhaps more important in terms of democratic ideals 
is the distinction made between “Samoans” and “Europeans” 
regarding, inter alia, elections and the right to hold land. 
Most of the latter, who comprise under 6 per cent of the 
population, are in fact part Samoan, “closely linked with 
the Samoan community by marriage and descent’; the 
“European” part of their ancestry may be Chinese. One 
practical effect of this distinction has been that “Europeans,” 
who do not live under the matai system, are precluded from 
acquiring title to Samoan customary land. The Trusteeship 
Council and Visiting Mission have considered this racial 
distinction invidious and have urged Samoans to develop 
a common domestic status. The Samoan Working Commit- 
tee drafting the new constitution has recommended that any 
Western Samoan citizen who is related to a family possessing 
rights to Samoan customary land should be eligible to hold 
a matai title and pule—or control—over matai land. If ac- 
cepted this would go far toward removing the present prin- 
cipal legal distinction between the two groups. 

Elections to the Legislative Assembly are now separately 
conducted by each status group, 5 seats being reserved to 


41 Jbid., paras. 26 and 71, respectively. 
42 Ibid., para. 24. 





the 6,000 “Europeans” and 41 to the matai chosen by the 
5,030 matai. The fact that the latter alone have the power 
to vote has also been a matter of concern to the Trusteeship 
Council and it looks to the 1961 plebiscite, which will be 
held on the basis of universal suffrage, to educate the people 
regarding the advantages of this system. 

In September 1959 the Legislative Assembly made pro- 
vision for Samoan nationality obtainable by birth, descent, 
or naturalization. The Visiting Mission expressed confidence 
that after the introduction of a common citizenship “the 
Samoans, on due reflection . . . will wish to remove the pres- 
ent distinction in domestic status based on race.” 

Western Samoa is blessed with a “subsistence economy of 
abundance,’“* and 1959 was a year of record prosperity. 
However its main export crops (bananas, cocoa, and copra) 
are subject to strong market fluctuations. Moreover, the 
rapidly expanding population (slightly over 100,000 in 1958 
and probably 200,000 within twenty years) will eventually 
require more intensive exploitation of the islands’ resources. 
Together with experimental cultivation of coffee, avocados, 
spices, and manila hemp, the 1959 Visiting Mission recom- 
mended small-scale agricultural-processing industries, pro- 
grams of forest conservation, animal husbandry, develop- 
ment of a port on the largest island, Savai’i, and establish- 
ment of a commercial fishing industry. The Mission also 
warned against the danger of excessive fragmentation of 
land holdings and uncertainty of tenure. To carry out a 
comprehensive development program, the Mission declared 
that international aid would be needed as well as the con- 
tinuing assistance that New Zealand has indicated it will 
provide. 

The Assembly this year will have the task of reviewing 
progress made and making arrangements for supervision of 
the May 1961 plebiscite. It will also determine, in consulta- 
tion with the Administering Authority, the questions to be 


483 Ibid., para. 67. 
44 Ibid., para. 107. 
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asked at the plebiscite, which will concern the end of trus- 
teeship, the draft constitution prepared in August, and a 
Treaty of Friendship between Western Samoa and New 
Zealand. This last, which may include a provision giving 
New Zealand responsibility for Western Samoa’s external 
affairs and defense, came in for some criticism at the twenty- 
sixth Trusteeship Council session. The delegate of Burma 
in particular, concerned over New Zealand's taking respon- 
sibility for two such important areas, declared that Western 
Samoa’s status would not be independence at all: 


It will be just a truncated form of independence and sovereignty, 
just self-government or home-rule, as distinct from a sovereign 
and independent State as envisaged in the United Nations Char- 
ter and the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement.* 


A working draft of the proposed treaty will be presented to 
the Assembly. New Zealand has pointed out that negotia- 
tions for the treaty were undertaken at the initiative of the 
Western Samoans, and the treaty is not to be signed until 
after they become independent. Most Council members felt 


that final judgment should be withheld until details were 
available and they recognized that the people of Western 
Samoa would have a chance to pass judgment on the treaty 
at the plebiscite. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Each session of the General Assembly since 1946 has con- 
sidered the problem of asserting some form of international 
supervision over the Territory of South West Africa. The 
Union of South Africa, to which the Territory was mandated 
by the League of Nations in 1920, maintains that the Man- 
date lapsed with the demise of the League and that, although 
the Union continues to administer the Territory “in the 
spirit of the previous Mandate,’ it has no obligation to 


45 United Nations Doc. T/PV.1073, 6 May 1960, pp. 9-10. 
46 GAOR: I4th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 900th Mitg., 8 Oct. 1959, para. 15. 





submit to any form of United Nations review. The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, on the other hand, in an advisory 
opinion requested by the fourth General Assembly, held 
that this view was “‘based on a misconception of the legal 
situation.” While the Union was not required to place the 
territory under trusteeship, the Union’s Mandate obligations 
still existed and the General Assembly, in the absence of 
the League, was “legally qualified” to exercise supervisory 
functions in conformity with the Mandate. 

Over the years the Assembly has taken a number of ap- 
proaches. For the first three years it contented itself with 
recommending that a trusteeship agreement be worked out. 
In 1949 it approached the Court. A period of unsuccessful 
negotiations between the Union and the five-member ad hoc 
Committee on South West Africa, established by the fifth 
Assembly, followed. In 1953 the eighth Assembly established 
the seven- (now nine-) member Committee on South West 
Africa to prepare reports on conditions in the Territory in 
lieu of reports from the Union; the Committee was also 
authorized to negotiate, but the Union has always considered 
it illegal and has refused to cooperate. At the eleventh ses- 
sion the Assembly turned to the Secretary-General in an 
open-ended request that he explore possible ways toward a 
satisfactory solution. Beginning in 1958 another round of 
negotiations ensued, this time by a Good Offices Committee 
composed of Brazil, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. In two years of existence, it was no more successful 
than the previous committees, although a new element, the 
possibility of partition of the Territory, was added to the 
discussion—and vehemently rejected by the Assembly.* 
Along with this last effort at negotiation, the Assembly 
began to consider, in 1957, the possibility that legal action 
would be more effective in bringing the Union to recognize 
its international responsibilities. 

47 International Court of Justice, Reports, 1950. Supplementary opinions 
were given in 1955 and 1956. 


48 For reports of the Good Offices Committee, see United Nations Doc. 
A/3900, 27 Aug. 1958, and Doc. A/4224, 23 Sept. 1959. 
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Another Year of Debate 


Perhaps as a result of the Assembly’s growing exasperation 
with this unsatisfactory state of affairs, the Union has in 
recent years become more conciliatory. At the fourteenth 
Assembly, its representatives participated fully in the debate 
for the first time in several years, giving, in the process, some 
of the data on conditions in the Territory that the Assembly 
had been requesting from the government for so long. To- 
ward the end of debate, Ambassador B. G. Fourie announced 
that his country would participate in debate again in 1960 
and would submit official reports issued by the South West 
Africa Administration and the Union government concern- 
ing the Territory. (His concession specifically did not, how- 
ever, extend to providing supplementary material on request 
or submitting to questioning on information made available.) 
Ambassador Fourie also “reiterated” that his government 


was ready to enter into discussions with an appropriate United 
Nations ad hoc body that might be appointed after prior con- 
sultation with the Union Government, on the assumption that 
such a body would show the necessary good will and would 
approach its work in a constructive fashion, not ruling out the 
fullest exploration of all possibilities.* 


Encouraged by this development, a number of delegates 
took the opportunity to present ideas for new Assembly 
approaches. Mr. Espinosa of Mexico revived a four-year-old 
proposal of his that trusteeship be preceded by an interim 
period of supervision by the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, and four non-administering 
powers to be elected. Mr. Rahnema of Iran suggested that, 
as a “demonstration of [its] willingness to co-operate,” the 
Union agree to receive a United Nations Information Centre 
and a Visiting Mission in South West Africa. “Since the 
Union Government was convinced of the people’s wish to 
be incorporated in the Union,” he said, “it should not have 
any misgivings about such a measure.” Mr. Sears of the 
United States urged the Union to reverse its previous refusal 


- 49GAOR: I4th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 924th Mtg., 26 Oct. 1959, para. 2. 





to accept supervisory machinery patterned on the old Man- 
date System. Mr. Thapa of Nepal favored a fact-finding 
commission, and Mr. Krishna Menon of India suggested that 
if a United Nations mission were unacceptable to the Union, 
perhaps “the same purpose could be achieved by the indi- 
vidual efforts of Member Governments.” The latter also 
thought it might be helpful to elect South Africa to member- 
ship on the South West Africa Committee.™ 

Two conflicting threads ran through the protracted Fourth 
Committee debate. On the one hand, the Assembly did not 
want to foreclose the possibility of negotiations in the face 
of the Union’s expressed willingness to reopen discussions. 
On the other, the Assembly majority had wearied of attempts 
to accommodate the Union. The draft resolution painfully 
worked out by nineteen African and Asian states, Argentina, 
Ireland, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia and ultimately passed in 
only slightly amended form, reflected both these views. 

The Union was invited to enter into negotiations with the 
United Nations and to formulate, for the consideration of 
the fifteenth Assembly, proposals that would obtain admin- 
istration for South West Africa in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Mandate. At the same time, the resolution 
specified that the negotiations with the Union would be 
“with a view to placing the Mandated Territory under the 
International Trusteeship System,” thus limiting significant- 
ly the Union’s request that “‘all possibilities” be considered. 
In addition, the resolution noted that the proposals envision- 
ing Mandate administration should provide for United Na- 
tions supervision “according to the terms and intent of the 
Charter.”” Attempts by the four Scandinavian states to modify 
these phrases and to eliminate preambular references to un- 
- satisfactory conditions in the Territory were rebuffed on the 
ground that the milder Scandinavian version “attached dis- 
proportionate importarice to the statement of the Union’s 
representative.” As Mr. Slim, of Tunisia, pointed out, the 


50 See ibid., 915th (19 Oct.), 920th (22 Oct.), 919th (21 Oct.), 92lst (22 
Oct.), 923rd (23 Oct.) Mtgs., respectively. 
51 General Assembly Res. 1360 (XIV), 17 Nov. 1959. 
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Union’s concessions, while welcome, “did not in fact com- 
mit the Union Government very far.” 


The Assembly’s skepticism was reinforced by reports from 
a larger number of petitioners with more recent first-hand 
information on conditions in the Territory than it had ever 
had before. All attested to intensified repression based on 
the Union’s policy of apartheid and to the increasing despera- 
tion of the African population.* Their warnings were 
dramatically underscored by an outbreak of violence in 
Windhoek, the capital of the Territory, the night of 10-11 
December, when Africans demonstrated against plans to 
relocate them outside the city. Eleven Africans were killed 
by police and soldiers; at least 44 were wounded. A state 
of emergency was declared on the twelfth. The Committee 
on South West Africa, convened hastily at the request of 
the Fourth Committee, transmitted a worried cable and 
resolution. In a subsequent resolution, it has noted “with 
deep concern” that “the situation remains critical” and that 
the government has been using deportations, dismissal from 
employment, and the like to intimidate the Africans into 
leaving Windhoek Location.™ 

Developments in 1960 have not increased the likelihood 
that the Union and the United Nations can reach a nego- 
tiated solution. The Union has indeed (and for the first 
time) written to the Committee on South West Africa, 
reiterating its “readiness to enter into discussions with an 
appropriate United Nations ad hoc body” concerning “all 
possibilities.”**> The Assembly, which authorized the Com- 
mittee to negotiate, did not establish a new committee last 


52GAOR: I4th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 929th Mtg., 28 Oct. 1959 (Delegate of 
Haiti), and 930th Mtg., 29 Oct. 1959, respectively. 

53 See also, the sixth Report of the Committee on South West Africa, 
GAOR: l4th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 12, which, like its previous reports, 
came to the same conclusion. 

54 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 12, Annex. The Union maintains 
that the disturbances were “largely caused” by the inflammatory nature of 
the debates at the United Nations, and that the Fourth Committee’s discus- 
sion of them after formal closure of debate on the question of South West 
Africa was “unconstitutional.” See United Nations Doc. A/4352, 12 Dec. 1959. 


55 Letter dated 29 July, GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl.. No. 12, Annex 2. 
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year and is not likely to do so this year, although Resolution 
1360 (XIV) leaves this matter open. The phrasing of the 
Union’s letter does not indicate that it is any more willing 
than before to meet the Assembly’s minimum requirements 
for negotiation. Failing a major reversal in South Africa’s 
policy of racial segregation, debate is much more likely to 
center on the question of legal action. 


Legal Action 


Possible legal action against South Africa is predicated on 
its accession to three instruments: the League of Nations 
Covenant (especially Article 22, which outlines the Mandate 
System), the Mandate Agreement itself, and the United 
Nations Charter. 

Under the Mandate Agreement, South Africa received the 
power to administer South West Africa “as an integral por- 
tion” of the Union. But this power was subject to the 
general obligation to “promote to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being and the social progress of the inhab- 
itants of the territory” (Article 2). Furthermore, the Union 
undertook to make an annual report “to the satisfaction of 
the [League] Council” (Article 6). Article 7 provides that 
any dispute 
between the Mandatory and another Member of the League... 
relating to the interpretation or the application of the provi- 
sions of the Mandate, . . . if it cannot be settled by negotiation, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


While there are also a number of Charter provisions which 
the Union could be said to be violating®’ (and while the 
Union will doubtless contend that the possibilities of nego- 
tiation have not been exhausted), Article 7 of the Mandate 


56 League of Nations Mandate for German South-West Africa. Reproduced 
in GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 12A, Annex A, pp. 7-8. 

57 Including its pledge under Chapter IX to promote “universal respect 
for . .. human rights . . . without distinction as to race” and, in the un- 
likely event that the Mandate should now be held not to exist, under Chap- 
ter XI, which details the obligations of administering powers toward their 
non-self-governing territories. 
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Agreement offers the firmest legal ground for contentious 
proceedings. 

The reports of the Committee on South West Africa have 
for many years pointed out that South Africa is violating 
the Mandate provisions in at least three important respects: 

First, it has since 1949 refused to submit reports or trans- 
mit petitions from sources within the Territory. Although 
the Union submitted, as promised, some documentation this 
year, it contended that it did so voluntarily and without 
recognizing the authority of the United Nations. 

Second, the Union has over the years been encroaching 
on the Territory’s international status, in line with its oft- 
stated desire to annex the Territory. Territorial land has 
been turned over to white South Africans; Europeans from 
the Territory are elected to the Union Parliament; and now 
it has been announced that South West Africa will partic- 
ipate in the forthcoming referendum to decide whether 
South Africa shall become a republic. 

The Committee on South West Africa this year devoted 
particular attention to signs that defense measures were taken 
in South West Africa in contravention of the Mandate. 
“Large-scale . . . tactical operational exercises’ were held 
in one of the native reserves, and military camps are known 
to exist in Windhoek and elsewhere. “It would appear that 
the Mandatory Power has been anticipating disorders in the 
Territory,” says the Committee, noting that Union defense 
forces are being reorganized to place greater emphasis on 
internal security measures. 

Third, the Union’s policy of pervasive discrimination 
against the African population of South West Africa—in 
short, the practice of apartheid—is clearly not promoting 
“the material and moral well-being and the social progress 
of the inhabitants.” The report of the Committee for this 
year, while welcoming increased appropriations for health 
and education, finds no basic change in this regard. 

58Article 4 of the Agreement states that “no military or naval bases shall 


be established or fortifications erected in the territory.” 
59 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 12. 
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A growing body of opinion within the Assembly has felt 
that the Union should be brought before the International 
Court to answer for its policies in South West Africa—and 
in effect, insofar as apartheid is concerned, for conditions 
within the Union, too. Although many delegates to the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Assemblies were loath 
to press the issue while there was some hope that negotia- 
tions might bear fruit, and although most proclaimed that 
they did not mean to threaten the Union, last year 55 of 
them approved a resolution drawing “the attention” of 
member states to “the legal action open . . . in accordance 
with article 7 of the Mandate.’’® Only 4 states voted against; 
16 abstained. 

In its 1957 study of possible legal action concerning the 
Territory,“ the Committee on South West Africa expressed 
some doubt that the right to employ Article 7 was vested in all 
members of the United Nations. The Committee believed, 
however, that the article was certainly applicable to states 
that were members of the League at its date of dissolution 
and were now members of the United Nations. Two states 
answering this description, Ethiopia and Liberia, this year 
signified their intention to bring contentious proceedings. 
The delegations attending the Conference of Independent 
African States, held in Addis Ababa in June, supported this 
move unanimously. The Committee on South West Africa 
also commended this “constructive intention . . . as one of 
the practical approaches for the implementation” of last 
year’s Assembly resolution. 

Should the Court decide adversely, the problem of en- 
forcement could be very grave indeed. Many states are 
morally involved, not least the members of the Common- 


60 General Assembly Res. 1361 (XIV), 17 Nov. 1959. It has also been sug- 
gested that the Assembly might request an advisory opinion on whether or 
not it was entitled to revoke the Mandate on the ground that South Africa 
had failed to live up to its Agreement. An advantage of this course might be 
that it would result in a quicker decision: a disadvantage, that it would have 
less force than a binding decision, despite the difficulty of enforcing the 
latter. M.R., “South West Africa before the United Nations,” The World 
Today, Vol. 16, No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 334-345. 

61 GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 12A. 
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wealth, for the original Mandate was accepted by the British 
Crown on behalf of the Union government. 


Meanwhile, the tide of nationalism is beginning to reach 
even this hitherto protected pocket of Africa, and the 
Africans are learning to organize themselves to hasten the 
achievement of their aims. During the year, two political 
parties have been established—the South West Africa Na- 
tional Union and the South West African People’s Organi- 
zation (originally the Ovamboland People’s Organization). 
In contrast to nationalist movements elsewhere, expression 
of South West African nationalism is directed almost entirely 
to the United Nations and tends to focus on the loss of 
African land rather than denial of voting rights. Leaders 
of both parties have indicated that they will work together 
to have the Territory placed under trusteeship during its 
preparation for independence, preferably with the United 
Nations itself as the Administering Authority. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Development of the low-income countries is the over- 
riding problem of the international economy in our time. 
Although the “vicious circle of poverty” poses an extremely 
complex problem—one that is not confined to the field of 
economics—it can be transformed into a spiral of economic 
development: 


The circular constellation of the stationary system is real enough, 
but fortunately the circle is not unbreakable. And once it is 
broken at any point, the very fact that the relation is circular 
tends to make for cumulative advance.’ 


The achievement of a “take-off” is, of course, a process 
that varies for individual countries and in length of time. 
While many of the less developed countries have in the last 
decade made “a significant break with the stagnant eco- 


1 Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries (New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953), p. 11. 
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nomic conditions of the past,’ it is increasingly realized that 
substantial foreign capital is needed to help create conditions 
that will sustain a break-through, at least until the process 
becomes self-generating. During that period and to a dimin- 
ishing extent afterward, the low-income countries will also 
have to rely heavily on raw material exports for their foreign 
exchange needs (a fact which emphasizes the prime impor- 
tance of developments in the industrial countries, especially 
as reflected in the commodity markets) and on the importa- 
tion of skills and techniques, particularly in the field of 
industrialization. 

Where these needs have not been met under existing 
programs—and it is impossible that they could ever be 
wholly met—the less developed countries have tended to call 
on the United Nations to establish machinery designed to 
force the pace of effective action. In the field of aid, pressure 
from these countries has led to the establishment of the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, the Special 
Fund, and now the International Development Association, 
although their continuing desire for a capital development 
fund more closely tied to the United Nations is still unmet. 
In the other field, that of exports from primary-producing 
countries, the Commission for International Commodity 
Trade was originally established in 1954 and remodeled in 
1958 to obtain the cooperation of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. As regards industrialization, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) at its twenty-ninth 
session set up a Committee for Industrial Development, de- 
signed mainly to provide information and advice.® 

The existence of these pressing needs, and the prolifera- 
tion of programs dealing with them, makes ever more im- 


2 World Economic Survey 1959, Sales No. 60. II.C.1 (New York, UN Dept. 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 1960), p. 63. 

8The Committee was created following a request of the Assembly, Res. 
1431 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. It has 24 members—the 18 Council members, plus 
6 others (at present India, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, United Arab Republic, 
and Yugoslavia) to give greater representation to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Its chief duty is to advise ECOSOC on “matters related to the accelera- 
tion by less industrialized countries of their industrial development.” 


ECOSOC Res. 75 (XXIX), 12 Apr. 1960. 
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perative a forum where a broad view of the situation can be 
taken. ECOSOC, ideally suited for this purpose, has tended 
instead to become bogged down in housekeeping matters. 
To concentrate more attention on economic policy matters, 
it was proposed at the Council’s twenty-eighth session in 
1959 to hold annual ministerial-level discussions, within 
the Council. The Secretary-General suggested that such dis- 
cussions, while being kept as informal as possible, should 
address themselves to 


the major issues of economic policy, with special reference to 
the promotion of economic development of under-developed 
countries—the overriding priority of the Council itself—and the 
better integration of the world economy.* 

The first ministerial-level discussions were held from 11 to 
14 July at the thirtieth session of the Council and “provided 
a useful opportunity for the interchange of ideas on the most 
important problems of co-operation and economic policy.”® 
While some of the more advanced countries have not en- 
tirely welcomed the idea of such meetings as a regular 
feature of Council sessions, the general feeling seems to be 
that the meetings do have a function to perform if held at 
appropriate intervals. Future meetings could contribute to 
giving the United Nations, and especially the Economic 
and Social Council, a role more in keeping with that as- 
signed to it under the Charter, where the United Nations 
is enjoined to promote “higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress and development.’”® 


WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In the last decade the fundamental aim of economic policy 
has come to be viewed not only as the maintenance of sta- 
bility domestically and internationally at high levels of em- 


4Note by the Secretary-General on “Organization and Operation of the 
Economic and Social Council,” United Nations Doc. E/3311, 2 Dec. 1959. 

5 ECOSOC Res. 782 (XXX), 3 Aug. 1960. 

6 United Nations Charter, Art. 55 (a). 





ployment, but as the promotion of economic growth as well. 
As the World Economic Survey for 1959 has pointed out: 
“The reinterpretation of the objective of ful] employment 
under the United Nations Charter so as to embrace the goal 
of economic growth marks a . . . fundamental change in 
public policy thinking.” Increasingly, economic growth is 
considered as a vital element in the solution of many prob- 
lems. 


The pressure of low income groups for economic protection, 
whether in the form of minimum wages or social security; the 
striving of all income groups for higher shares of the national 
income; the requirements of government for increasing revenues 
to meet the expanding claims on public services; and the demand 
of a growing population for rising levels of consumption in the 
face of a need to devote increasing resources to capital formation 
—such problems can be appropriately dealt with only if placed 
in the framework of an expanding economy.’ 


The twin goals of growth and stability are in some cases 
complementary and in others difficult to reconcile. In the 
developed countries, increasing emphasis on monetary policy 
as an instrument for curbing inflation and controlling the 
balance of payments may have a restrictive influence on 
growth because, although monetary policy is remarkably 
easy to adjust, it bears quite heavily on the investment sec- 
tor. In the less developed countries, even if direct stabiliza- 
tion measures are used, an unbalanced endowment of re- 
sources and inherent structural rigidities often lead to per- 
sisting excess demand in certain sectors while productive 
resources that could be used elsewhere lie idle. However, 
despite the temporarily adverse effects on growth, stabiliza- 
tion may ultimately foster growth by providing a more 
attractive climate for new saving and investment. 


Industrial Countries 


The sharp recovery of the industrialized market econ- 
omies from the 1957-58 slackening of activity brought out 


7 World Economic Survey 1959, op. cit., p. 5. 
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well-known governmental commitments to anti-cyclical 
measures. ‘The degree of recovery was most pronounced in 
North America, where there had been an actual recession 
in 1958. Thus gross national product, taking 1957 as the 
base year, fell to an index of 98.2 in 1958 and then rose 
to 104.7 in 1959 in North America, while in Western Europe 
it rose only to 101.9 in 1958, and then to 106.0 in 1959. 
The three main elements in the upswing in the industrial 
countries were public investment, residential construction, 
and consumer expenditures on durables. The prominence of 
the first in the recovery was shown by the fact that in most 
of these countries except the United States public invest- 
ment grew at a faster rate in 1959 than did private fixed in- 
vestment. Moreover, the rise that did occur in the private 
sector was largely due to substantial increases in residential 
construction prompted by low-interest policies. 

The role of industrial investment as a stimulant to recov- 
ery is necessarily limited by the excess capacity that is accumu- 
lated in the course of a recession. Hence in the United States 
the increased demand for consumer durables did not initially 
lead to an increase in fixed investment in manufacturing. 
In contrast, in Western Europe some substantial rises were 
recorded, either because of the small excess capacity accumu- 
lated by 1957-58 (the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy) or because of strong government incentives (Denmark 
and the Netherlands). 

Although the level of economic activity in the industrial 
countries remains high, prospects are not entirely unclouded. 
In most countries, public expenditure will increase at a 
slower rate in 1960 than in 1959: this represents a response 
to the belief that the period of “recovery” is over and that 
the major dynamic will be provided by the private sector. 
As far as Western Europe is concerned, business investment 
in manufacturing is expected to increase by as much as 14 
per cent in the United Kingdom in 1960, with comparable 
increases in the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. 
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In the United States, according to a private survey con- 
ducted in March and April 1960, planned investment will 
result in a 5 per-cent increase in manufacturing capacity.® 
Sluggishness of demand in some industries and the fact that 
manufacturing industry was operating at no more than 85 
per cent of capacity in early 1960 may mean that these plans 
will be revised downward. Residential construction, which 
has declined since mid-1959, is not likely to be an active ele- 
ment. It thus appears that the rate of growth of total produc- 
tion in the United States will be smaller in 1960 than in 
1959. 

The year 1959 as a whole was in general characterized by 
stable wages and prices. This was partly the result of the 
slow decline in levels of unemployment—in the United 
States the percentage of unemployed only decreased from a 
peak 6.8 per cent in 1958 to 5.5 per cent in 1959—and of 
the continuing effects of the preceding drop in the 1958 and 
early 1959 prices of raw materials. More important, the 
rapid growth of output per man-hour in manufacturing was 
only absorbed to a small degree by moderate increases in 
hourly earnings. In late 1959, both in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in the United Kingdom relatively strong 
restrictions were placed on the supply of credit. By October 
1959 the Deutsche Bundesbank had raised its rate to 4 per 
cent, and on 23 June 1960 the Bank of England raised its rate 
to 6 per cent. While in the latter country this seems to have 
been largely designed as a safeguard on foreign account, it 
was accompanied by an announcement that public invest- 
ment would remain at its present level in the 1961/62 finan- 
cial year. This could adversely affect growth prospects in 
the near future. : 

In the United States a slightly faster rise of prices began 
in mid-1959, spurred by food prices: this rise continued into 
1960 despite an expected lowering of demand. It is interest- 
ing to note that in fact federal credit policies began tighten- 

8“Business’ Plans for New Plants and Equipment, 1960-1963,” in 13th 


Annual McGraw-Hill Survey, 29 April 1960. Quoted in World Economic 
Survey 1959, op. cit., p. 176. 
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ing as far back as the end of 1958, at a time when the yearly 
rise in the cost of living was very small. In keeping with the 
trend of demand, they were slowly reversed in 1960. 

These policies must be seen in the context of the signifi- 
cant outflow of gold and dollars from the United States, 
reaching over $4 billions in 1959, compared to roughly 
$3 billions in 1958. Although the situation has eased in 1960, 
the problem remains. During the 1950s, world gold reserves 
grew only at about one-third the rate of international trade 
expansion: the gap in monetary reserves had to be filled 
from deficits in the United States balance of payments. 

Short of a completely new international payments system, 
United States deficits must be kept small enough not to 
endanger international confidence in the dollar, yet large 
enough not to restrict international liquidity. A number of 
solutions have been envisaged; these range from urging 
other industrial nations to bear a larger burden of the aid 
to the less developed countries to freeing the $12 billions 
of gold held as a 25 per-cent cover for deposit and note liabil- 
ities of Federal Reserve Banks. Whatever means may be 
adopted to achieve this balance, two of the more extreme 
measures that have been suggested—drastic cuts in aid to 
the less developed countries and the erection of high protec- 
tive barriers—are of dubious political wisdom. 


Less Developed Countries 


Future developments in the sphere of international pay- 
ments are of particular concern to the less developed coun- 
tries, since of the host of variables affecting their rate of 
growth many are tied to developments in international trade. 
In 1959 the trade policies of the less developed countries 
and the upswing in their exports exerted a twofold influence 
on their growth. On the one hand, the growing trade deficit 
in 1958 had forced many countries to cut imports, particu- 
‘larly of capital goods necessary for development. These went 
down by 6 per cent from the average for the first three 
quarters of 1958 to that for the first three quarters of 1959. 
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Consequently, the rate of capital formation rose only slightly 
between 1958 and 1959, increasing at about half the. pace of 
total domestic production. On the other hand, the trends in 
imports and exports led to an over-all reduction in the 
trade deficit of primary-producing countries; in 1959, the 
deficit fell by almost $3 billions to below $1.5 billion—the 
smallest trade gap since 1954. Some countries responded by 
expanding rates of capital formation, notably India and the 
Philippines. In India capital goods imports were supple- 
mented by an increase in the domestic supply of investment 
goods, while in the Philippines capital goods imports in- 
creased despite a fall in total imports. 

In a few countries the increased rate of capital formation 
was accompanied by a worsening in the balance-of-payments 
position: this occurred in China (Taiwan), for example, 
and particularly in the United Arab Republic, where a 
severe reduction of imports other than capital goods made 
possible a major expansion in fixed investment despite a 
substantial outflow of capital in repayment of loans. In a 
few countries, however, capital formation did not even 
respond to improvements on external account, largely be- 
cause of political instability; thus the level of investment 
declined in the former Belgian Congo, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Indonesia (despite an improve- 
ment in total production) . 

For the majority of the less developed countries domestic: 
stability improved in 1959. The main spur to retrenchment 
was the previous deterioration in their balance of payments. 
Deflationary measures were often drastic, involving direct 
controls over imports and increases in taxation with wide 
effects on the economy. Such a lowering of total effective 
demand is only a one-sided solution to inflation: in a num- 
ber of these countries the supply of the most basic goods, 
in particular foodstuffs, is seriously deficient, and a lowering 
of total demand may very well leave unaffected the disequi- 
librium between the supply of and the demand for these 
products. Fortunately, in 1959 this danger was largely avert- 
ed by increases in agricultural production for domestic con- 
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sumption, notably wheat in Tunisia and Morocco, rice and 
grains in India, and maize in Mexico. Only in the few coun- 
tries (Algeria, Iraq, Turkey, and Uruguay) where the weath- 
er was unfavorable was there a drop in production. Agricul- 
tural production in general registered the largest gains in 
Africa and Oceania, reflecting in part recovery from an ex- 
ceptionally bad harvest in 1958. There were other major con- 
tributions to total supply in primary-producing countries: 
electricity generation, which was 8 per cent greater in 1957- 
58 than in the previous year, increased by 10 per cent in 
1958-59 over 1957-58; stimulated by cuts in imports, manu- 
facturing production, particularly in India, Israel, Mexico, 
and Pakistan, registered significant increases. 

In a number of countries, however, instability continued 
virtually unabated, hindering the prospects of long-term 
growth. In Iran the development program was cut back; in 
Argentina imports and investment were severely limited and 
production was well below the 1958 level, while the cost of 
living doubled; in China (Taiwan), Paraguay, and Uruguay 
the cost of imports rose because of devaluations. 

The over-all picture for stability in the less developed 
countries in 1959 was, however, encouraging. In the major- 
ity of countries, the rate of increase of the money supply 
corresponded roughly to increases in real expenditures, 
while domestic prices showed considerably less of an upward 
tendency than in 1958. The proportion of countries in which 
the rise in the cost-of-living index was less than in the pre- 
ceding year rose from 33 to 42 per cent, while the proportion 
in which prices remained roughly stable increased from 21 
to 31 per cent.® 

For 1960, while there may be a further small improve- 
ment on trading account owing to increased exports of raw 
materials, the prospects for an acceleration of growth vary 
widely: a number of countries, such as Guatemala, Iran, and 
Israel, are contemplating substantial cuts in public invest- 
ment. To some extent this may be counteracted by increased 


9 Percentages on the number of countries from ibid., p. 214. 





foreign aid and possible increases in food production. How- 
ever, the critical factor will be developments in the more 
advanced countries, particularly as reflected in the com- 
modity markets. 


Centrally Planned Economies 


For the centrally planned economies the rate of over-all 
expansion slackened in 1959. Industrial production grew 
at approximately the same rate as in 1958—notable excep- 
tions being Bulgaria, which raised its rate from 13.4 per 
cent in 1958 to 24.9 per cent in 1959, and mainland China, 
whose rate fell from a reported 66.2 per cent in 1958 to 39.3 
per cent in 1959."° The slackening in the pace of expansion 
in mainland China, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union 
was primarily a reflection of a decreasing rate of agricultural 
expansion. Although plans for 1960 contemplate a high level 
of activity, only a slight increase in agricultural production 
and a deceleration of the rate of increase of industrial pro- 
duction (from a recorded 11 per cent in 1959 in the case 
of the Soviet Union to a planned 8.1 per cent in 1960) are 
expected. Production plans in all these countries envisage a 
larger increase in producer than in consumer goods. Empha- 
sis continues on planning within a “national income frame- 
work.” This involves coordination of the various sector 
plans in each economy as well as efforts toward coordination 
among the various national plans. 


Governments and Promotion of Growth 


In an examination of the direction to be taken in the 
future, attention must inevitably be directed to the role of 
government in promoting growth. This role varies. In the 
less developed countries, out of sheer necessity governments 
have had to play an important part. In some of the slightly 
more developed countries, particularly in Latin America, 
governments have limited planning to particular functional 


10 Ibid., Chap. 6. 
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and geographic areas, thus seeking to create conditions that 
would encourage private investment. In the countries of 
Asia and Africa, however, most governments seem disposed 
toward long-term comprehensive development plans. India, 
for example, has had a series of five-year plans covering the 
entire economy; in 1957-58 the share of public investment 
rose to 50 per cent of the total investment. In the more 
advanced market economies, development planning has 
been much less evident and has not in general resulted in 
an increase in public investment. For instance, in Italy the 
“Vanoni Plan” for the development of employment and in- 
come over the period 1955-64 relies on existing shares of 
public investment in such government-controlled sectors as 
agriculture, public utilities, and public works, in the hope 
that the plan will ultimately stimulate private investment. 

Rational planning requires extensive use of economic 
projections. As was recently pointed out in the Economic 
and Social Council, the need for such forecasts has been 
increased by 


the rapidity of technological progress, which speeds up the rate 
of economic change, the massive scale of certain investments, the 
importance of the public sector and, consequently, the number 
and scope of . . . governmental decisions. 


Moreover, for countries largely dependent on foreign ex- 
change, economic decisions “are necessarily very largely 
based on assumptions concerning international trade trends. 
Such assumptions can only come close to reality if trends 
in foreign countries are carefully appraised.”"™ 

At its twenty-eighth session the Council asked the Secre- 
tary-General to submit to the thirtieth session an evaluation 
of techniques of long-term projections and the problems 
raised in their preparation.” At its last session the General 
Assembly put the problem in a broader setting, requesting 
the Secretary-General “to arrange for a preliminary investi- 

11Statement by Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs, before ministerial-level discussions at ECOSOC’s thirtieth ses- 


sion, United Nations Doc. E/L.876, 14 July 1960. 
12 ECOSOC Res. 741 (XXVIII), 31 July 1959. 





gation into the methods and techniques to be employed in 
carrying out” a study of the problems raised by “the long- 
term progress of the world.”"* A preliminary report based 
on information submitted by governments and some organi- 
zations is now before the Assembly. The report elicited very 
favorable comment at the Council’s thirtieth session, and a 
resolution called on the Secretary-General to intensify work 
in this field, drawing on all available sources of information, 
national and international.* As the report stressed the im- 
portance of taking into account subjective elements in the 
making of projections, it is perhaps in this sphere that the 
United Nations might break new paths. One method the 
Under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs has sug- 
gested would be to arrange for a periodic comparison of 
“the subjective elements which enter into the formulation 
of hypotheses” and to endeavor to reconcile them. This 
task, he believed, was 

the essential preliminary to an examination of policies of eco- 
nomic growth at the international level, and a first step along the 


road which should ultimately lead to the definition of certain 
elements of an international long-term prospect.’ 


TRADE COOPERATION 


Debate on international trade occupied much of the at- 
tention of the Second Committee at the last Assembly, 
which adopted three resolutions on the subject. Resolution 
1421 (XIV), stressing the desirability of trade among states 
“irrespective of their economic systems and stages of devel- 
opment,” called upon the Secretary-General for a report on 
ways and means of promoting wider trade cooperation. 


18 General Assembly Res. 1428 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 

14 ECOSOC Res. 777 (XXX), 3 Aug. 1960. 

15 United Nations Doc. E/L.876, 14 July 1960. 

16 General Assembly Res. 1421 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. In its original form 
as sponsored by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, the draft resolution 
made a strong plea for reconsideration of the idea of an International Trade 
Organization and at the same time emphasized bilateral trade agreements. 
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The Secretary-General’s report has been divided into two 
sections, the first dealing with trade between centrally 
planned and market economies.'” 


Promotion of East-West Trade 


Trade, as conceived in the centrally planned economies, 
is based on import and export plans—looking as far ahead 
as five or seven years—the execution of which is in the 
hands of state-owned foreign-trading corporations. Trade 
agreements with market economies 


generally take the form of commitments on the side of the gov- 
ernment of the market economy to issue import licences on de- 
mand up to a specified limit over a stated period (usually a year) 
for a list of goods or product groups . . . On the side of the 
planned economy, the agreement usually contains expressions 
of willingness to import up to stated limits (in total and for 
particular products), but not firm commitments to purchase.'® 


A number of difficulties must be overcome in fostering this 
type of trade. Trading agencies of centrally planned econ- 
omies are wary of fluctuations in market conditions and re- 
sent the discriminatory protectionism of some market econ- 
omies. In market economies there is a fear of goods being 
“dumped” because of the difficulty of ascertaining the rela- 
tionship between costs and selling prices in the centrally 
planned economies. There are also all the problems and 
frustrations of dealing with unfamiliar trading mechanisms. 


Despite these obstacles, in 1959 almost one-quarter of the 
trade of the centrally planned economies (excluding main- 
land China) was with the market economies. Exports to Latin 
America increased more than 60 per cent over 1958; exports 
to Europe by the Soviet Union alone rose roughly by 25 
per cent and Soviet imports from Asia by 80 per cent.” 


17See United Nations Doc. E/3389, 13 June 1960, for the first section. 
The second section on trade between the developed and less developed 
countries was not yet available at the time of this printing. 

18 [bid., p. 11. 

19 It is well to remember, however, that with the relatively small quantities 
traded, fluctuations may appear deceptively large in percentage terms. 
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For 1960 the increase in trade between the planned and 
market economies was to continue, but at a much lower 
rate than in 1959 and with a greater increase in the former’s 
exports than in their imports. 

Two developments during 1959 may ultimately contribute 
to an expansion of trade. Within the framework of bilateral 
trade, the Executive Directors of the International Monetary 
Fund decided on 23 October that they might recognize dis- 
criminatory practices as legitimate where necessary for a 
member state to balance its trade payments with a centrally 
planned economy. Potentially more significant, since the 
tendency to seek a bilateral balancing of payments restricts 
a wider trade flow, were the announcements by Poland and 
Yugoslavia of their willingness to participate in the work 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


Commodity Developments 


The other two resolutions approved by the Assembly last 
autumn dealt with the problem faced by primary-producing 
countries because of excessive fluctuations in commodity 
prices. One asked the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade (CICT) to study the question, including the 
possibility of temporary assistance to countries encountering 
serious payment difficulties arising from a sudden drop in 
the price of raw materials; the other asked the Secretary- 
General to appoint a body of seven experts to report to 
CICT at its ninth session in the spring of 1961 on possible 
machinery for such assistance.” At its eighth session in 1960, 
CICT decided to wait for the report of the experts before 
considering the question as a whole. 

Developments in 1959 are likely to increase fears for the 
vulnerable position of primary-producing countries, since 
the recovery in the industrial countries was not accompanied 
by a proportional upsurge in primary commodity prices. 

20 General Assembly Res. 1422 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959, sponsored by Argentina, 


Chile, France, and Greece; and Res. 1423 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959, sponsored 
by Brazil, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia, respectively. 
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While the quantum of exports of primary-producing coun- 
tries rose by about 10 per cent in 1959, the average of prices 
for the entire year was 2 per cent lower than the 1958 fig- 
ure and 8 per cent lower than in 1957. Since the price index 
of manufactured goods moving in international trade re- 
mained stable, the terms of trade of primary products in 
relation to manufactures worsened, reaching their lowest 
point since 1950. Furthermore, production of commodities 
—sugar, coffee, groundnuts, tobacco, cotton, sisal, and petro- 
leum being the most conspicuous examples—continued to 
increase although they were already in excess supply. Com- 
modity holdings in the primary-producing countries rose 
by as much as 50 per cent for coffee and cocoa, and 20 per 
cent for wheat. Consumer countries accumulated inventories 
during 1958-59 at a much slower rate than that at which 
they had liquidated stocks in the previous down-swing. 

Meanwhile, there were continuing efforts to maintain 
some degree of stability in commodity prices through com- 
modity agreements. International agreements on olive oil, 
sugar, and wheat came into force; a new one-year Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement went into operation in October 
1959, and a new Tin Agreement is due to replace the one 
expiring on 30 June 1961. Committees and study groups, 
many of them under the auspices of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, have been active for most commodities. 
However, as CICT has pointed out: 


the problem of long-term imbalance between the demand for and 
the supply of ya commodities should be approached by 


action designed to increase their consumption and facilitate 
structural adjustments towards diversification in primary produc- 
ing countries.”! 


Thus the continued increase in the exports of manufactures 
from the less developed to the industrial countries, amount- 
ing to roughly one-tenth of the former’s total exports in 
1959, is an encouraging sign, although the volume is still 


21 United Nations Economic and Social Council, Official Records (ECO- 
SOC, OR): 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 6, para. 38. 
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exceedingly small. One factor limiting the volume is the 
restrictions imposed by some industrial countries on exports 
of manufactured goods from low-wage countries. 


Impact of EEC 


In addition to these persistent problems, a number of 
primary-producing countries have seen in the European 
Economic Community (EEC) a new threat to their already 
precarious trade positions. The ultimate aim of the Commu- 
nity is to unify the economic policies of its members; it 
will gradually eliminate all internal trade barriers and set 
up a common external tariff over a period of twelve to fifteen 
years. According to the Rome Treaty of 1957, reductions in 
internal tariffs were automatically extended to all overseas 
associated territories. At the same time, such territories 
were permitted to pursue the protectionist policies they 
deemed necessary for their economic development. 

The decision taken in May 1960 to accelerate both the 
internal tariff reductions and the setting up of a common 
external tariff has lent new impetus to a consideration of 
EEC’s effects not only on the trade of primary-producing 
countries but also on that of other industrialized countries. 

The effects of EEC on primary-producing countries can 
be of two kinds: changes in over-all demand owing to a pos- 
sibly faster rate of growth in the Common Market countries, 
and a possible diversion of this demand from particular 
primary producers to others because EEC tariff arrange- 
ments favor associated countries. The GATT projections 
for Western Europe between 1953-55 and 1973-75 assume 
that the gross national product of the Common Market 
countries will increase by 90 per cent and that of other 


22 The Overseas Territories to which the provisions of the Rome Treaty 
originally applied were: French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, the Comoro Archipelago, Madagascar, French 
Somali Coast, New Caledonia, French Settlements in Oceania, Southern 
and Antarctic Territories, Togoland, French Cameroons, Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Italian Somaliland, and Dutch New Guinea. The italicized 
territories are now independent, but the door is open for their association 
with EEC; final provisions have not yet been completed. 
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European countries by 67 per cent.” Nevertheless, it is esti- 
mated that EEC imports of primary products will only in- 
crease from $5.4 billions to $6.55 billions annually as against 
an increase from $5.8 billions to $8.55 billions for the rest 
of Western Europe. This is due in large measure to growing 
self-sufficiency in basic foodstuffs among member states of 
EEC, a trend that began prior to the establishment of the 
Community. 

While Asia and Latin America have a stake in the Euro- 
pean market, it is Africa which has been most concerned 
because of its heavy reliance on that market. As far back 
as 1957, a number of countries began pressing for a United 
Nations report on the possible effects of EEC on the trading 
positions of African countries, and for the past three years 
the Secretary-General has been asked to study the implica- 
tions of the Community for trust and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. One of the early acts of the Economic Commission 
for Africa was to prepare a report on the impact of EEC 
on African trade. 

The Commission’s report, like those of the Secretary- 
General, stresses two points: first, there are a vast number of 
variables, including future institutional arrangements, and 
“it is too early to assess fully the impact of the Community 
on the trade of African countries’™; second, whatever trade- 
diverting effects there may be will weigh most heavily on a 
few countries. Four countries not associated with EEC de- 
pend to an important extent upon its markets for their 
major commodity exports. These are Ghana (cocoa), Nigeria 
(cocoa and bananas), Ethiopia and Angola (coffee). Such 
countries might have to look for new markets as they meet 
competition against tariff-exempt commodities from the 
associated territories. Although, as has been noted, the de- 
mand of the non-EEC countries for primary products is 
expected to increase faster than that of EEC, it is doubtful 


23 The Possible Impact of the European Economic Community .. . upon 
World Trade, Trade Intelligence Paper No. 6 (Geneva, GATT, Dec. 1957), 
pp. 27-28. 

24 United Nations Doc. E/CN.14/29, 20 Nov. 1959, para. 1. 
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whether this would compensate fully for a possible loss of 
EEC markets. 


The more immediate threat that EEC presents to the 
trade of other Western European countries has led these to 
form a separate grouping, the European Free Trade Associ- 
ation (EFTA) of the “Outer Seven.’”*> This is a much looser 
organization than EEC designed to remove internal barriers 
except on agricultural products; external trade measures will 
still be under the control of each country, leaving, for exam- 
ple, the system of “Commonwealth preference” untroubled. 
It was hoped that the creation of EFTA might strengthen 
the bargaining power of the Seven vis-a-vis EEC. However, 
EEC has shown no indication of a willingness to give them 
preferential treatment, although it has expressed willingness 
to lower its final common external tariff for all GATT 
members in return for concessions from them. 

It is clear from the discussions in ECOSOC last summer 
that the question of regional groupings will again receive 
a thorough airing in the Assembly. The opinion was em- 
phatically expressed that arrangements for economic co- 
operation outside the United Nations should not prejudice 
the interests of third countries and that it was desirable for 
such arrangements to be brought into a closer relationship 
with the United Nations.” Stress will also certainly continue 
to be laid in the Assembly on “expanding the trade of under- 
developed and other primary-producing countries and of 
limiting the impact of excessive fluctuations in commodity 
prices.”*” Central to any permanent solution of these prob- 
lems, as the Assembly has constantly reiterated, is the need 


25 Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom. 

26 Among the regional arrangements either in existence or under consid- 
eration, apart from EEC and EFTA, are the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, which comprises the countries of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
and the Latin American Free Trade Area, which is expected to begin oper- 
ations by the end of the year. This last is considered a first step toward a 
more comprehensive common market sometime in the future. In addition, 
arrangements are being considered for a number of other areas—Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 

27 United Nations Doc. E/L.875, 14 July 1960. 
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for economic development which can only be achieved with 
increased financial assistance. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


“An acceleration in the rate of capital accumulation is of 
central importance to the economic development of under- 
developed areas.”** This becomes ever more imperative in 
view of the massive population expansion. Given the limited 
amounts of available domestic capital, a substantial increase 
in foreign investments is indispensable. 

The attempt to meet this need has led to the creation of 
a congeries of new institutions. These include EEC’s devel- 
opment fund established in 1958 to channel public funds 
from EEC countries to associated territories. (A total of 
$581,250,000 was scheduled to be invested in the territories 
during a five-year period.”) Recently a decision was reached 
to transform the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) into an “Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development” with special emphasis on aid 
to less developed countries. The International Development 
Association (IDA) is tentatively due to begin operations by 
the end of the year, and the Secretary-General has presented 
a report to the fifteenth session of the Assembly on ‘ways 
and means of making further progress towards the early 
establishment of a United Nations capital development 
fund.”*¢ 

In order to raise annual per-capita income in the less 
developed areas from the present average of about $100 to 
$125 by the end of the 1960s—an admittedly modest goal— 
per-capita income would have to grow at a rate of two per 
cent per annum instead of the present rate of one per cent. 
Paul Hoffman, Managing Director of the Special Fund, has 
estimated that this would involve some $7 billions in foreign 


28 World Economic Survey 1959, op. cit., p. 63. 

29 By 1 May 1960, $67,000,000 of this had been allocated. 

30 General Assembly Res. 1424 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. For the report, see 
United Nations Doc. E/3393, 2 June 1960. 
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investment annually instead of his estimated recent average 
of $4 billions, including both public and private funds.** 


International Flow of Private Capital 


Prospects for the flow of private capital have been greatly 
heightened by the present growth of the world economy, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe. In recognition of this fact, the 
thirteenth Assembly requested the Secretary-General to in- 
quire into ways and means of increasing the flow into the 
less developed countries. His report, in addition to the 
regular summary of developments during the year, will be 
before the fifteenth session.” For the less developed coun- 
tries, the flow will largely be in the form of direct invest- 
ment,** since the revival of international portfolio invest- 
ments of recent years has not resulted so far in a substantial 
inflow of capital to the low-income countries. 

Private investment in the less developed countries was not 
materially affected by the 1957-58 slackening of activity. 
Although the net inflow of long-term capital fell from 
$2.2 billions in 1957 to $1.2 billion in 1958, this drop is 
misleading. The 1957 figure was inflated by the auctioning 
of new oil leases in Venezuela in the amount of roughly 
$1 billion. This fact in itself highlights the uneven distribu- 
tion of the flow. 

Latin America has been the major recipient of foreign 
private capital. Investment in the Middle East is almost 
wholly devoted to oil production. Only recently has private 
capital been attracted to some of the more underdeveloped 
parts of Africa, in particular the north and west, and it is 
still very limited. In Asia the net long-term inflow of private 


$1 Paul G. Hoffman, One Hundred Countries—One and One Quarter 
Billion People (Washington, Lasker Foundation, 1960), pp. 12 and 45-46. 
Mr. Hoffman's figures do not include aid from Communist states or United 
States “defense support” funds. 

82“The Promotion of the International Flow of Private Capital,” United 
Nations Doc. E/3325, 26 Feb. 1960, and “International Flow of Private 
Capital 1958-1959,” Doc. E/3369, 13 May 1960, respectively. 

$3 By direct investment is meant investment in firms in which the investor 
has a controlling interest. Other purchases of stocks and bonds constitute 
portfolio investment. 
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capital plunged from $26,000,000 in 1957 and $57,000,000 
in 1956 to a mere $4,000,000 in 1958. This decline is at- 
tributable mainly to the larger net outflow of capital from 
India and a fall of foreign private investment in the Philip- 
pines. 

One form of financing that has grown in magnitude is 
export credits, despite the fact that these may increase a 
country’s indebtedness so much that undue pressure is ex- 
erted on its balance of payments. National guarantee pro- 
grams for export credits have developed in a number of 
countries, notably the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
through the Export-Import Bank. ‘The report on the interna- 
tional flow of private capital in 1958-59 also cites “‘substan- 
tial amounts of medium and long-term export credits” by 
financial and engineering groups, some in the form of con- 
sortiums of United States and European suppliers.* Al- 
though detailed figures are not available, one instance shows 
the scope these credits can attain. From 1957 to 1959, gross 
foreign export credits (of all terms) to Brazil amounted 
roughly to $1 billion, of which just over half was provided 
by the United States. 

The willingness of private investors to channel funds into 
low-income countries depends, of course, on a multitude 
of factors, many of them difficult to evaluate. An investor 
in a less developed country will look to long-term prospects, 
and a major encouragement will be a stable social and politi- 
cal situation in the country concerned. 

But private investment will also depend on factors of a 
more institutional and tangible nature. For example, incen- 
tives may be offered both by capital-importing and by capital- 
exporting countries. The former have an increasing number 
of measures granting tax exemptions of various kinds, prefer- 
ential exchange rates, and measures for the importation of 
materials and equipment. Most countries have adopted some 
or all of these incentives, although provisions for the repatri- 


34 United Nations Doc. E/3369, 13 May 1960, p. 80. 





ation of capital remain rather limited.** However, as the 
Secretary-General’s report emphasizes, a sound and stable 
tax system is often much more of an incentive than a 
plethora of special measures. 

Most capital-exporting countries have measures enabling 
investors to avoid double taxation (as, for example, Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom, 
the United States) or granting very substantial concessions 
to profits earned abroad (France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland). The United States has further strengthened its 
tax incentives by including in its more recent agreements 
with low-income countries a tax-sparing provision allowing 
United States investors to deduct from their domestic tax 
not only the amount actually paid to the less developed 
country but also any amount they would have paid in the 
absence of any special exemptions. The draft Foreign Invest- 
ment Incentive Act (the so-called “Boggs Bill’) pending be- 
fore the United States Congress would also enlarge the scope 
of tax exemption to include branches of United States firms, 
not merely their subsidiaries. 

In recent years, private capital funds have been increas- 
ingly channeled from capital-supplying countries through 
banks, both private and public. Among the latter, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
been an important intermediary through its recent issues 
in the major capital markets. Private groups of investors 
have also been formed which do not merely make loans 
but usually participate in the profits of the enterprise in 
which they invest; a well-known example is the International 
Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC), a United States ven- 
ture with growing interests in South America. 

Many countries are still handicapped in attracting for- 
eign investment because they do not possess the requisite 
infrastructure and investors run the risk of having to incur 
large extra-business expenses to make their undertaking 
worthwhile. Perhaps equally important, investors have often 


85In Ethiopia, for example, the repatriation of capital is limited to 
$70,000 per annum per firm of approved enterprises. 
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been discouraged by the high incidence of non-commercial 
risks in investment in less developed areas. Of the capital- 
exporting countries, guarantee insurance against expropria- 
tion, non-convertibility, and war, is available in Japan, the 
United States, and the Federal Republic of Germany (since 
1959). The Japanese and German schemes require the in- 
vestor to carry some part of the risk; they also cover the 
risk of insurrection. All three schemes require the approval 
of the insuring government for each investment, and in the 
case of the United States, of the receiving government also. 
Amounts insured have remained small, although the United 
States program has increased in size in the last two years. 
Also, bilateral guarantee agreements have been concluded, 
for example, between the United Kingdom and Iran (11 
March 1959) and between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Dominican Republic (in 1957). 

A number of countries have felt the necessity for less 
ad hoc solutions. A long-contemplated possibility has been 
that of the investment charter, under which countries would 
multilaterally agree to safeguard each others’ investments 
and decide, as a group, upon any difficulties that might arise. 
Two draft investment charters were proposed in OEEC in 
1958. None has so far been agreed upon, however. Aside 
from objections of practicability, there is a feeling that a 
charter might lead to controversy in its application and that 
this would disturb international investors rather than in- 
crease their confidence. As the Secretary-General has pointed 
out, “it is widely felt that what is lacking is not so much a 
definition of his [the investor’s] rights, as an effective forum 
in which to enforce them.’ Increasingly, the arbitral ap- 
proach is seen as providing the best hope of a solution. 
While ad hoc arbitration agreements are widespread and a 
number of private arbitral bodies do exist (among them the 
Court of Arbitration of the International Chamber of 
Commerce), there is no institution accepted by both the 
capital-receiving and the capital-supplying countries to arbi- 


36 See United Nations Doc. E/3325, 26 Feb. 1960, paras. 204-208. 





trate the more delicate matters relating to investment. The 
Secretary-General has suggested the possibility of an arbitral 
body under United Nations auspices. 


Bilateral Public Assistance 


Bilateral public assistance carries the greater relative bur- 
den of aid. If anything, it showed an increase in 1959, but 
the most significant development was a shift in distribution, 
with Africa and Asia receiving a larger proportion of funds 
at the expense of Latin America. The largest single contribu- 
tor is the United States, which in 1959 provided assistance 
of various kinds to less developed areas valued at roughly 
$2 billions, a 13 per-cent increase over 1958. Between 40 
and 45 per cent of the total aid was in the form of loans. 
A large proportion of grants was for “defense support,” 
concentrated in a few countries in the Far East; the total 
appropriated under this item for the fiscal year 1958/59 
reached $750,000,000. 

The United Kingdom transferred some $230,000,000 
worth of assistance to the less developed areas in 1958/59. 
This figure rose by some $100,000,000 for 1959/60. Most 
of these contributions were in the form of grants, although 
the proportion of loans has risen to over a third of the 
total in 1959/60. The bulk of this aid has gone to present 
or former dependent territories. Of the Western European 
countries, France increased its appropriation for assistance 
to some $512,000,000, an increase of $5,000,000 over the 1958 
appropriation but of $112,000,000 over actual disbursements 
in that year. Assistance from the Soviet Union continued en- 
tirely in the form of low-interest long-term loans. Up to the 
end of 1959, the Soviet Union had made total commitments 
of $1.8 billion in the period since 1954, of which $800,000,- 
000 were made in 1959. Its program also embraced an in- 
creasingly large number of countries: Argentina and Ethi- 
opia each received credits of $100,000,000, while large 
amounts of assistance continued to be provided in particu- 
lar to India and Iraq. A more recent entrant into the field 
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of international economic aid has been the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, which, up to 30 June 1958, had incurred total 
commitments of about $85,000,000, mostly in the form of 
grants. 

A new development which may have an important effect 
on government aid is the proposed Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. Agreed upon in prin- 
ciple in July 1960, the organization expects to have a charter 
drafted this autumn; final ratification will probably not come 
before late 1961. Although the organization is designed to 
replace OEEC, its mandate is much broader and a major 
emphasis will be on aid to less developed countries. Its 
members will probably include Canada, the United States, 
and all European countries belonging to OEEC. 

This project is likely to come in for considerable criticism 
at this session. Many of the less developed countries view 
with disfavor an association in which givers and receivers of 
aid are “in opposite camps—even if they be only on the 
opposite sides of the conference table.”*” 


International Development Association 


On 1 October 1959 the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development ap- 
proved the establishment of an International Development 
Association (IDA) to make loans to less developed countries. 
The deliberately general stipulation in the Articles of Agree- 
ment is that the terms of such loans will be “more flexible 
and bear less heavily on the balance of payments than those 
of conventional loans.”** IDA is authorized to finance any 
project “which will make an important contribution to the 
development of the area or areas concerned, whether or 
not the project is revenue-producing or directly produc- 
tive.”’*® It may make loans to governments or to other public 


37C. V. Narasimhan in the International Development Review, Vol. Il, 
No. 1 (May 1960), p. 12. 

38 IDA Articles of Agreement as Approved for Submission to Governments, 
published with Report of the Executive Directors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, 26 Jan. 1960), Art. 1. 

39 Report of the Executive Directors, ibid., para. 14. 
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bodies and to private entities. Unlike the Bank, government 
guarantees of loans are optional, not mandatory. IDA will 
come into existence once the Articles of Agreement have 
been signed by governments whose subscriptions comprise 
65 per cent of the initial capitalization of $1 billion—on 
15 September at the earliest or 31 December 1960 at the 
latest, although the Executive Directors can extend the dead- 
line to 30 June 1961. Of the major contributors, implement- 
ing legislation has been introduced in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the contributions of which account 
for roughly 45 per cent of the total. This subscription, which 
represents the only source of capital for IDA, is to be paid 
by members over a period of five years. Contributions are 
based on the scale of assessments for the Bank. They are to 
be paid in gold or freely convertible currencies by the seven- 
teen more developed countries. The remaining members 
may contribute up to 90 per cent in local currencies. 

IDA is to be an affiliate of the Bank and will have the 
same membership. Furthermore, although it is to be “an 
entity separate and distinct,’ its Board of Governors, Exec- 
utive Directors, and President will be the same as the Bank’s. 

At its fourteenth session the General Assembly welcomed 
the decision to establish IDA because it would “provide 
under-developed countries with types of financing which 
have not hitherto been available from multilateral agen- 
cies.”"*! However, the debate in the Second Committee made 
it clear that IDA’s close association with the Bank was 
viewed with some suspicion and the hope was expressed 
that its links with the United Nations would be closer than 
the Bank’s had been. Furthermore, IDA was not considered 
as a substitute for a fund-granting institution. 


United Nations Capital Development Fund 


For years the less developed countries have pursued with 
determination the idea of a special United Nations fund 


40IDA Articles of Agreement .. ., ibid., Art. 6, Sec. 6, para. (a). 
41 General Assembly Res. 1420 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 
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for economic development. This idea has been resisted with 
equal determination by the capital-exporting countries, 
which over the years have offered a number of substitutes, 
including IDA and the Special Fund. Undaunted by the 
lack of progress, the General Assembly last year made a fur- 
ther effort. It asked the Secretary-General “‘to examine, in 
consultation with the Government[s] of Member States, 
ways and means of making further progress towards the 
early establishment of a United Nations capital development 
fund.”** The burden of the Secretary-General’s report is 
contained in the laconic statement that “the replies [of gov- 
ernments] do not indicate any significant new developments 
in connection with the establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund.’** The Assembly majority, how- 
ever, is unlikely to be deterred by this reaffirmation of the 
status quo and will undoubtedly continue its quest. Its 
chances for ultimate success may be somewhat enhanced by 
the evident and growing needs of the African nations and 
their manifest unwillingness to rely on bilateral arrange- 
ments. 


AID TO NEW COUNTRIES 


Aid to newly independent states has suddenly become an 
all-enveloping preoccupation. This was initially manifested 
in two modest resolutions that emanated from the Fourth 
Committee in 1959. In view of the approaching independence 
of three Trust Territories—the Cameroons and Togoland 
under French administration, and Somaliland under Italian 
administration—the Assembly asked the Economic and So- 
cial Council to report to its next session on possible measures 
to assist these countries, which, “generally speaking, are 
under-developed,” in finding “speedy solutions” to a num- 
ber of problems that will confront them during the first 

42 See pp. 121-125. 
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years of independence.* The second resolution, inspired by 
the feeling of some states that the Trust Territories should 
not be singled out for special attention, referred both to 
ex-Trust Territories and other newly independent states. 
It asked the Secretary-General and the executive heads of 
the specialized agencies to “give urgent and sympathetic 
consideration” to requests for aid from such countries.“ 

In a report to the spring session of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Secretary-General listed the most critical 
problems facing the new states: 


an acute shortage of trained personnel; a need to maintain or 
establish a core of technical services . . .; an all-pervading need 
to accelerate the pace of educational advance; a need to continue, 
and in some cases to develop, basic economic information and the 
collection of technical information regarding the country’s natu- 
ral and human resources; a need for expertise in the allocation 
and management of resources. 


At the same time he pointed out that it “would not be 
realistic to imagine that a special time-priority can be given 


to the needs of the new countries of Africa without some 
temporary increase in total United Nations resources”: 
already the modest rise in aid to Africa had had to be made 
at the expense of other countries.*’ This fact was strongly 
deplored by several Council members and in its resolution 
the Council expressed the hope that additional funds would 
permit greater assistance to Africa “‘while fully maintain- 
ing, or increasing, assistance given to other regions.” The 
Secretary-General was asked to report again to the summer 
session.* 

By the time the Council reconvened in July the extent 
and magnitude of the problem had skyrocketed. The greater 
part of Africa either had or was about to receive indepen- 


45 General Assembly Res. 1414 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 

46 General Assembly Res. 1415 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 

47 United Nations Doc. E/3338, 23 Mar. 1960, paras. 3, 7. 

48 ECOSOC Res. 752 (XXIX), 15 Apr. 1960. The delegate of Afghanistan, 
for example, declared that “assistance ought not to be given ... at the 
expense of other countries . . . whose economic backwardness was, in some 
cases, only the penalty of an ardent desire for independence.” ECOSOC, OR: 
29th Sess., 1107th Mtg., 14 Apr. 1960, para. 1. 
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dence. The violence and disorder attendant upon the 
Congo’s achievement of independence had created a chaotic 
situation. Replacements had to be found for the 10,000 
trained personnel the Belgians had planned to leave behind 
to operate the administrative structure. The speed of events 
was indicated in the fact that a report of the Secretary- 
General in early June spoke of only eight countries achiev- 
ing independence in 1960 rather than the seventeen expected 
by mid-August. 

The task ahead is enormous and obviously beyond the 
present capacities of the new states, suffering as they do 
from “almost total under-development” of their resources. 
In tropical Africa there are now 17,000,000 children of pri- 
mary school age who receive no schooling. More than 350,000 
teachers would be needed for this age group alone, with a 
corresponding program of school construction and teachers’ 
housing. To maintain a ten-to-one ratio of primary to sec- 
ondary school students (viewed as a minimum) there would 
have to be new schools for another 575,000 secondary pupils. 
Similar needs exist in the fields of health, agriculture, and 
in the development and effective maintenance of national 
services and institutions. Capital is needed to build an 
infrastructure, develop natural resources, and lay founda- 
tions for new industries. 

Machinery for channeling aid already exists in the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. As the Secretary-General 
has indicated: “The United Nations family can offer con- 
siderable expertise that is immediately valuable and it is 
institutionally well equipped to render some of the key serv- 
ices most urgently needed.” Furthermore, “the United Na- 
tions stands in a very special relationship to these countries 
and membership in it is a symbol of their independence.”™ 
In addition to the myriad of traditional technical assistance 
programs, the provision of operational, executive, and ad- 
ministrative personnel (OPEX) can be particularly useful 


49 John B. Oakes, “Africa”s ‘Ordeal of Independence,’” The New York 
Times Magazine, 31 July 1960, p. 7. 
50 United Nations Doc. E/3338, 23 Mar. 1960, para. 4. 
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in providing temporary civil servants during the transition 
period. The Special Fund provides invaluable aid in survey- 
ing resources and preparing the way for capital investment, 
while the International Bank and, presumably, the Interna- 
tional Development Association stand ready to make loans 
where appropriate. 

Clearly, any major expansion will require adaptation in 
methods and procedures, but 
without exception, the agencies are aware of the need for link- 
ing their own specialized approach with those of the United 


Nations and of the other specialized agencies, so as to result in 
concerted action.*! 


The greatest immediate challenge will, of course, be the 
Congo. Never has so much United Nations aid been made 
available so fast. Within days after independence, personnel 
from the United Nations and the specialized agencies began 
pouring into the country. The World Health Organization, 
for example, rushed twenty-six people to Léopoldville and 
several more to Luluabourg to meet the threat of epidemic 


diseases and ensure minimal health standards, and tons of 
food poured in from a number of sources to avert famine. 
It has been estimated that $200,000,000 will be needed for 
the current year. The United States has already indicated 
its willingness to put up half this amount on a matching 
basis. 

What is being done in the Congo is an example of what 
can be done if costs are not reckoned. The question is wheth- 
er there will be a like response to the needs of the other six- 
teen new states and for the many other less developed coun- 
tries already in the United Nations. In July the Secretary- 
General indicated to the Economic and Social Council that 
he would ask for $5,000,000 to meet special transitional needs 
of operations under the United Nations’ own technical 
assistance programs and that increases would also be neces- 
sary for the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


51 United Nations Doc. E/3387/Add. 1, 20 June 1960, para 4. 
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and the Special Fund. But $5,000,000, even for a single 
institution, is a drop in the bucket; this is clear when one 
compares it with the $200,000,000 for the Congo alone. As 
the Economic and Social Council declared last summer, the 
emergence of the new states 


calls urgently for additional international assistance of all kinds 
to help them in their endeavours to reap the benefits and assume 
the responsibilities of independence and to attain rapid economic 
and social advancement in conditions of stability. 


The Secretary-General and the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board were asked to prepare detailed 
programs for consideration by the Assembly and the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee. The Assembly was urged to make 
“appropriate provision” in the budget of the United Na- 
tions to meet these needs, and governments were urged to 
increase their contributions to the Special Fund and the 
Expanded Programme. This is perhaps the most important 
single issue facing the Assembly. Never before has the As- 
sembly been presented with the problems of almost an entire 
continent. 


SPECIAL FUND 


The Special Fund—established as a compromise between 
the capital-exporting countries, which stressed technical aid, 
and the less developed countries, which stressed capital de- 
velopment funds—began operations in January 1959.* 

Its basic mandate, as laid down by the Assembly, is to 
‘provide systematic and sustained assistance in fields essen- 
tial to the integrated technical, economic and social develop- 
ment of the less developed countries,” with particular refer- 
ence to activities designed to “facilitate new capital invest- 


52 United Nations Doc. E/3387, 3 June 1960, para 9. A figure of $2,500,000 
proposed in this document was raised in the course of the Council’s debate. 

53 ECOSOC Res. 768 (XXX), 22 July 1960. 

54 For the background to the creation of the Special Fund, see “Issues 
Before the Fourteenth General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 524 
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ments of all types.’ To this end the Fund assists in financing 
resource surveys, research establishments, and training insti- 
tutes. It also assists pilot projects where the purpose is to 
solve technical problems. 

According to criteria established by the Fund, surveys are 
made only if they are likely to result in immediate action: 
either there is an investor—public or private—ready to move 
in if the findings warrant it, or the government has the capac- 
ity to use the information obtained for the purpose of in- 
creasing productivity. It has been said that the Fund “does 
not operate in the dark; it operates only in the twilight.” 

The Fund supports only research that has reached a suffi- 
ciently advanced stage to be nearing the point of commercial 
use. Its training programs are in the field of technical educa- 
tion—engineers, agronomists, and others whose special skills 
are used directly in production. Its assistance to institutes, 
whether for research or for training, is not to extend beyond 
five years, and the plan of operation must be modest enough 
for the government to assume financial responsibility at the 
end of the period. Recipient governments must be pre- 
pared to bear a substantial proportion of the total cost, in- 
cluding all expenditures in local currency. Of the projects 
approved to date, the governments concerned have in fact 
borne close to half the costs. 

In 1959, 44 projects were approved in the amount of 
$76,500,000 of which the Fund contributed just under 
$32,000,000: roughly $10,000,000 each for Latin America 
and Asia; $4,800,000 for the Middle East; and the balance 
divided fairly evenly among Africa, Europe, and _ inter- 
regional projects. Thirty additional projects approved in 
May 1960 amounted to $58,600,000 with the Fund con- 
tributing $22,820,600. There were sharp rises in the propor- 
tionate shares for Africa and Asia. The two largest catego- 
ries of projects in 1960 are for agriculture and for vocational 
and technical training below the university level. Water, 
irrigation, and power surveys, and university-level technical 


55 General Assembly Res. 1219 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 
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education follow close behind. The balance includes meteor- 
ology, industrial research institutes, mineral, geological, and 
miscellaneous surveys. 

Before the year is up the Fund’s Managing Director hopes 
that 30 more projects will be approved. A firm believer in 
stating his goal unequivocally, he has projected a rising curve 
of activity into 1961 and 1962. 


If the anticipated increase in contributions [is] secured at the 
next Pledging Conference, some 90 projects might be submitted 
for 1961, having a possible gross value of $150-160 million. . . . 
Carrying the projection to 1962 and beyond, the Special Fund 
might expect to have at any given time some 250 or more proj- 
ects under execution of a total gross value of over $450 million. 

To avoid dissipating its funds on a host of small projects 
(and also to sharpen the dividing line between it and the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance), the Fund 
was directed to concentrate on relatively large projects. Ex- 
cept for feasibility surveys it will not engage in any proj- 
ect where its contribution is less than $250,000. The aver- 
age cost to the Fund of projects approved so far has been 
roughly $750,000. 

The Fund does not itself act as the “executing agency” for 
its projects, and under its basic directive it must “whenever 
possible” use the United Nations or one of the specialized 
agencies. It has not yet gone outside the United Nations 
family. Of the 74 projects so far approved, 28 have been 
entrusted to the Food and Agriculture Organization, 12 to 
UNESCO, 9 to the International Labour Organisation, 6 to 
the International Bank, 4 to the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, 2 each to the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization and the World Health Organization, and 1 to the 
International Telecommunication Union. The United Na- 
tions has been entrusted with 10 projects. 

For both the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
Special Fund projects have in many instances involved a sub- 
stantial increase in the workload. The Food and Agriculture 
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Organization, for example, which has no technical assistance 
program of its own, carried projects under the Expanded 
Programme amounting to $7,700,000 in 1958. This figure 
remained approximately the same in 1959, but to it was 
added $10,187,600 for Fund projects. 

The Fund’s contribution to the executing agency’s over- 
head of a project averages 2 per cent of estimated costs of 
equipment, plus 10 per cent of the remainder of project 
costs. Any large-scale project, however, affects not only the 
supervisory personnel in whom immediate responsibility is 
vested but the whole administrative structure of an execut- 
ing agency. In this first experimental period it has not been 
feasible to make substantial additions to permanent staff. 
Such a radical step could be justified only if the level of 
Special Fund activity were sufficiently high and sustained. 
But, on the assumption that the Fund grows at the rate 
envisaged by the Managing Director, this question will have 
to be faced squarely. At least two specialized agencies have 
already subcontracted out to ease their administrative bur- 
dens and to provide more efficient and rapid service. 

The Fund itself is not immune from growing pains. To 
have maximum impact a project must not only be sound in 
itself but must have an important effect on the development 
of the country concerned and fit into the national economic 
development plan where one exists. Because of its special 
nature, the Fund must also serve as a bridge between techni- 
cal assistance and capital investment. It is in recognition of 
this latter fact that provision has been made for a Consulta- 
tive Board consisting of the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the President of the International Bank, and the Exec- 
utive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB). 

To analyze the host of requests and to select thirty proj- 
ects within four months is a sizable undertaking. To com- 
pensate for lacunae in its own small staff, the Fund has been 
relying heavily upon TAB’s Resident Representatives, who 
act as agents for the Fund in the field. This is an eminently 
sensible arrangement since they are on the spot, know the 
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country concerned, and can iron out any problems with the 
government. However, Resident Representatives are a 
harassed and sorely overworked group with little time at 
their disposal and no technical experts to assist them. The 
Fund allocated $150,000 to TAB in 1960 in return for their 
services to the Fund, but this has meant little more than 
extra—or some—-secretarial service and other material aids. 
The Managing Director is keenly aware that unless the office 
of Resident Representative can be strengthened substantial- 
ly there is a danger that the Fund’s carefully thought-out 
and excellent criteria may become a dead letter in the press 
to get projects launched. 

The problem of selection has been made more acute be- 
cause many of the less developed countries lack experience 
in economic programing. The Managing Director reported 
to the Fund’s Governing Council that a number of requests 
had had to be rejected either because they did not relate 
to the Fund’s purposes or because adequate data were lack- 
ing. This is the central problem for all United Nations aid- 
giving activities, since it is the government that must deter- 
mine its own development plans. All the United Nations 
can do is assist a government in translating its wishes into 
programs that offer the best prospects for sound develop- 
ment. As a step in this direction, the Governing Council 
set aside $250,000 to assist governments at their request 
in preparing sound projects. 

When he spoke to ECOSOC last summer the Managing 
Director declared that he personally believed that 


The problem of the supply of investment funds will pose rela- 
tively minor difficulties. Billions of available capital are now 
begging for suitable placement. The critical needs are for knowl- 
edge of where capital from all sources can be most productively 
placed, and for manpower trained in the knowledge and skills 
to bring forth the riches of nature for human use. It is in this 
work that the Special Fund has its part to play. But this it can 
only do if given more adequate means.°*? 


57 Statement of the Managing Director of the Special Fund to ECOSOC, 
26 July 1960. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The annual report of TAB for 1959 reflects a new 
maturity of approach in the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance (EP'TA) .* Some gap between objec- 
tives and implementation will probably always exist, but 
over the last ten years the road has been marked out. 
Experimentation is becoming conscious and deliberate in- 
stead of random. 


Experts and Fellowships 


The two major prongs to EP'TA’s program are its experts 
and fellowships. Last year there were 2,291 experts in the 
field. They were drawn from 64 countries and territories, 
more than a quarter of them coming from countries receiv- 
ing technical assistance. 

In some cases the expert is called in for advice on a 
specific aspect of a continuing government program. This 
may involve, for example, finding the best place to drill 
a well or drafting a piece of legislation. More often the 
expert assists in the development of a new program, in- 
cluding the training of local “counterparts” who can take 
over when he goes home. If he is to leave behind a pro- 
gram that is “self-generating and self-sustaining,’”®® he must 
be a man of high calibre. Such individuals are not easy to 
find. In addition to technical skills and a good personality, 
language qualifications are often needed. Fortunately, the 
Programme has developed over the years something akin 
to a pool of experts who are prepared to serve more or less 
continuously or, at least, intermittently. These experts have 
manifold advantages. They can adapt more easily to new 


58 The Technical Assistance Board consists of the executive heads of the 
nine organizations participating in the Programme: United Nations, Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (ILO), Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), World Health 
Organization (WHO), International Telecommunication Union (ITU), 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). 

59 United Nations Doc. E/3366, 23 May 1960, para. 121. 
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environments and their past experience enables them to apply 
“proved measures to analogous situations in other coun- 
tries.’ 

However, the expanding needs of the Programme and the 
vast variety of services requested necessitate a continuous 
recruitment process. In many countries national committees 
have been established to assist EPTA in this task, and these 
have performed yeoman service. 

The number of fellowships increased sharply from 1,759 
in 1958 to 2,107 in 1959—an increase that the Technical 
Assistance Committee (TAC) strongly encouraged.” Fellows 
can play a key role in a country’s development if they are 
carefully selected, not only in terms of their individual 
qualifications but of the particular tasks they are to fulfill. 
Frequently in the past, fellows have been chosen without 
the necessary languages or regard for the needs of their 
countries. Now vigorous efforts are being made to develop 
a more systematic approach and a number of governments 
are keeping detailed records of former EPTA fellows. 

Many of these EPTA “alumni” are now in high office. 
In Afghanistan alone, for example, former EPTA fellows 
hold the posts of deputy minister of health, director of the 
malaria institute, director-general of health services, director- 
general of civil aviation, acting director of air traffic service, 
acting director of statistics in the department of agricultural 
economics, director-general of training, dean of the faculty 
of medicine, and president of the teaching hospitals. 


Resident Representatives 


Over a thousand EPTA projects are being carried out by 
the nine organizations participating in the Programme in 
more than a hundred countries and territories. For each 
country a program is drawn up on the basis of the govern- 
ment’s request and of the funds available. It is the task of 

60 ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 5, Introduction, p. 1. 

61 The Technical Assistance Committee, consisting of twenty-four govern- 


ments elected by the Economic and Social Council, is the Programme’s 
policy-making and supervisory . body. 
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EPTA Resident Representatives to help governments in for- 
mulating their requests, to advise EPTA on the country 
programs, and to supervise and coordinate the activities of 
the participating organizations in the field. There were 39 
Resident Representatives as of June 1960, and to their EPTA 
duties have been added a number of others of a similar 
nature. They not only act as field agents for Special Fund 
and OPEX® but also perform services for UNICEF and 
occasionally for the International Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
and the High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Shortcomings 


One excellent feature of the TAB report, and one com- 
mended by governments, is the section on “projects falling 
short of expectations.” These are few in number—a handful 
out of more than 1,000 projects—but they are revealing of 
some underlying problems: “Isolated projects are put to- 
gether with no relation to general or partial national pro- 
grammes.” They are launched without a “preliminary 
investigation of the national resources available and the 
capacity of the country to assimilate the technical assistance 
requested.” To ensure effective implementation, it has been 
recommended that there be a plan of operations prepared 
for each project “geared to the objective of . . . gradual and 
orderly transfer to the Government.” One Resident Repre- 
sentative warned: 


Requests should not be accepted at their face value but should 
be analysed in detail to ascertain whether they really respond 
to a felt need and a firm determination on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, or merely to the passing whim of an individual. 

Failure to take these steps has sometimes led to last-minute 
cancellation of projects by recipient governments. A far 
more common result is unwillingness or inability to pro- 
vide adequate counterpart personnel. In some instances 


62 See pp. 135-137. 
63 ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 5, paras. 398, 401, 399. Com- 
ments of Resident Representatives. 
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no counterparts are available; in others the counterparts are 
incapable of the tasks assigned them, interested in another 
field, or too busy with official duties. Underlying such situa- 
tions are: a feeling that the technical assistance program is 
too peripheral to the government’s interests to warrant ex- 
penditure of its resources; a belief that technical assistance 
is a magic pill requiring no effort by the recipient; or sheer 
inability to find qualified people. As one step in solving 
' this last difficulty it has been suggested that deliberate use 
be made of EPTA’s fellowship program. 

Another manifestation of government apathy is the not- 
infrequent failure to pay local costs of projects. Payments 
are supposed to be made in advance but unfortunately the 
rule has not been adhered to. The result is an outstanding 
debt to the United Nations of well over half a million 
dollars for the years prior to 1959. By way of explanation 
some governments have complained that “local cost obliga- 
tions had to be budgeted at the expense of other much- 
néeded items for their economic development’; hence, they 


suggested that compulsory payments by recipient govern- 
ments should be abandoned.™ 


An Integrated Approach 


Frequently the first step to be of real assistance to govern- 
ments is 


a diagnosis and treatment of the basic ills, namely deficiencies 
in the structure, articulation and manning of the machinery of 
government, and the fiscal, financial and supply arrangements 
necessary to facilitate its operation.® 

Although TAB assistance to governments in the formulation 
of development plans diminished from 14 per cent in 1957 
to 12.9 per cent in 1959, a major step was taken in Latin 
America in the organization of survey groups to advise gov- 
ernments on the preparation of medium-range economic 
development programs. In Venezuela five United Nations 


64 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.220, 26 July 1960, pp. 25-26. 
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experts are assisting the government’s Commission for Pub- 
lic Administration to undertake a survey and reorganiza- 
tion of its public service. In Afghanistan a senior economic 
adviser has been helping since 1957 to evaluate the prog- 
ress of the first five-year development plan and to prepare 
the second. 

There also has been a general trend toward large-scale 
attacks on particular problems. For example, an FAO team 
has been in Yugoslavia since 1956, assisting in a program to 
improve wheat growing. This has involved introduction 
and distribution of improved varieties, seed-multiplication 
schemes, and adoption of better agronomic practices includ- 
ing increased use of fertilizers and improved methods of 
harvesting. As a result, in 1959 the country was for the 
first time in a position to meet its entire domestic needs. 
WHO's massive global attack on malaria provides another 
example of a systematic approach to a major problem. 

Emphasis on longer-range programs has been accompa- 
nied by growing interest in regional projects despite the fact 
that in 1959 these accounted for less than the present ceiling 
of 12 per cent set by TAC. The ICAO Assembly has spe- 
cifically requested that the ceiling be raised. Regional proj- 
ects in Africa rose from $195,000 in 1958 to $318,000 in 
1959; further increases are expected “in view of the grow- 
ing international co-operation in economic and social devel- 
opment in Africa.” 


Coordination 


In addition to the coordinating activities of the Resident 
Representatives there has been considerable progress in the 
over-all strengthening and coordination of technical assist- 
ance efiorts. On two levels the United Nations has sought 
to provide substantive backstopping for its field operations. 
At Headquarters the former Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration has been merged with the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. On the regional level the economic com- 


66 ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 5, para 20. 
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missions are being increasingly drawn into the picture. All 
regional programs are now “being organized jointly with 
the commissions, which assign priorities to all projects and 
incorporate them in their own work programmes in order 
to strengthen and supplement them.’ 

Because of the close relationship between the programs 
of EPTA and those of the Special Fund, the staffs of both 
bodies consult each other regularly and administrative serv- 
ices at Headquarters are pooled. Over half the Fund’s 
projects have had some beginnings in earlier EPTA assist- 
ance, and a quarter are direct outgrowths of EPTA projects. 
There has also been an encouraging increase in cooperation 
between the United Nations and various intergovernmental 
programs, as well as those of private foundations and volun- 
tary organizations. Some host governments are themselves 
initiating measures of coordination. In India, for example, 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture arranges local meet- 
ings of representatives of the different agencies providing 
assistance. ; 

It is unfortunate, particularly because of the relatively 
small size of EPTA’s program, that information on non- 
United Nations activities is not included in the TAB report. 
Thus it is impossible to form any judgment on the extent 
to which EPTA projects are integrally related to major de- 
velopment activities. While the compilation of such informa- 
tion would inevitably cost both time and money, these would 
be well spent in terms of greater rationalization of program- 


ing. 


Finances 


Contributions to the Programme in 1959 were disappoint- 
ing: only $29,700,000, as against $31,300,000 for the previ- 
ous year. Moreover, governmental arrears have mounted 
steadily, totaling $2,528,107 as of 30 June 1960. Further 
difficulties have arisen because of inconvertible currencies, 
and the Executive Director has urged governments to make 
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at least a quarter of their contributions in convertible cur- 
rency. 

Although these problems remain, the prospects, as far as 
contributions are concerned, look considerably brighter in 
1960 than they did the year before. Pledges made or antic- 
ipated for 1960 give promise of income 12 per cent over 
1959. The total is expected to reach more than $33,000,000. 
This increase results in part from a decision by the United 
States to include in its pledge the matching of local-cost 
contributions of recipient countries. 

The actual outreach of EPTA is considerably larger than 
its own financial resources would indicate. For the past few 
years, its programs have been the beneficiary of associate- 
expert schemes, under which governments pay all expenses 
of “junior experts” assigned to projects. The young special- 
ists broaden their education and increase their usefulness 
to their governments, and at the same time render a service. 
The major contributor so far under this excellent arrange- 
ment has been the Netherlands which, in 1959, provided 
seven junior specialists to the United Nations, twenty-six 
to FAO, and several more to UNESCO. The Federal Re- 
public of Germany supplied five to FAO, and Switzerland 
one to ITU. 

Another significant development is “funds-in-trust.” Un- 
der this arrangement, interested governments pay for the 
carrying-out of projects for which no EPTA resources are 
available. In some instances these funds are used to initiate 
new projects, in others they may be devoted to expanding, 
intensifying, or continuing an EPTA project. In 1958 these 
funds amounted to $1,300,000 and in 1959 to $2,500,000, 
60 per cent going to FAO projects. The two countries that 
have engaged in this arrangement most extensively are Iran 
and Venezuela, although a number of others have partic- 
ipated. Another variation of this type of program is an ILO 
project for training Yugoslav workers in the building trades. 
Travel costs are met by workers’ employers, and trainees’ 
salaries are paid by their employers in the host countries. 
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In addition, several governments contribute indirectly to 
the Programme by financing projects in which they have a 
special interest and using the services of the participating 
organizations. The Netherlands has supported two FAO- 
administered projects in India; Switzerland, one in Iran; 
and Canada has given financial assistance to a center set up 
at the University of British Columbia to assist United Na- 
tions fellowship holders studying in western Canada and 
the United States. 

The Future 


A number of important decisions have been reached this 
year regarding the future evolution of EPTA. The most 
notable is the decision to shift from country to project pro- 
graming to take effect in 1963. Since EPTA funds are so 
limited, country programing has often meant a collection 
of unrelated projects. Project programing, it was felt, 
would “considerably facilitate the orderly development and 
implementation of projects” and would lead to “better 
articulation of long-term projects.” It would also bring 
EPTA’s approach into line with that of the Special Fund, 
the Bank, and presumably the International Development 
Association, thus making coordination easier. This type of 
programing would, as the TAB report points out, involve 
a detailed plan of operations with a clear statement of ob- 
jectives and costs, the personnel and equipment needed, the 
specific obligations of the recipient government, the stages 
in which responsibility would be transferred to the govern- 
ment, and the relationship, if any, of the project to a devel- 
opment plan. 

According to present thinking, projects would be planned 
for a four- to five-year period. This would lead to a consider- 
able saving of time spent in annual negotiations between 
governments and agencies and would materially simplify 
logistic problems. 

The Technical Assistance Committee has also asked TAB 
to report to it in 1961 on the possibility of eliminating both 
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agency sub-totals from country targets and the present sys- 
tem of agency planning shares in order to give governments 
greater freedom of choice and provide more flexibility. The 
present system was adopted to avoid major fluctuations from 
year to year which would make it administratively impos- 
sible for participating organizations to respond to the calls 
upon them. This problem will become less acute with 
longer-range programing. 

To simplify and make more equitable existing procedures 
for assessing governments for local costs it was decided to 
move gradually over to a flat percentage system. This would 
amount to 12 per cent in 1960 and 12.5 per cent thereafter 
of the total cost of experts’ services (the Special Fund is 
15 per cent), with some interim provisions in 1961 and 1962 
to avoid sharp fluctuations in the charges. A similar pattern 
is already in operation regarding EPTA contributions to- 
ward agency costs for program administration. 


Needs of New States 


The emergence of so many states has already had an 
impact on EPTA. The Executive Chairman of TAB warned 
the Technical Assistance Committee last summer that the 
1960 administrative budget might have to be increased in 
view of “the rapidly expanding responsibilities of the TAB 
field staff.”® The Economic and Social Council declared 
that “resident representatives should be made available to 
the newly independent countries, as quickly as possible.” 
The Council also urged that administrative support be 
strengthened and improvements in the emoluments and con- 
ditions of service be considered. 

Because the needs of new states are still quite unpredict- 
able, TAC last summer raised the Executive Chairman's 
contingency authority under the Working Capital and Re- 
serve Fund from 5 to 7.5 per cent, thus providing some 


68 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.210, 27 June 1960, p. 7. 
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$2,400,000 for emergency needs in 1960. Consideration is 
being given to a further increase up to 10 per cent for 1961. 

It is clear, too, that there will have to be a substantial 
increase in contributions if EPTA is to meet a “challenge 
and an opportunity unprecedented in size and scope.”” 
Last June, the Executive Chairman suggested an additional 
$5,000,000 a year for 1961 and 1962 but by now even these 
figures have become obsolete. 


OPEX 


The provision of Operational, Executive and Administra- 
tive Personnel (OPEX) is now becoming an established 
part of United Nations machinery. Three years ago it was 
only an idea of the Secretary-General, and two years ago 
a somewhat skeptical Assembly authorized a one-year pro- 
gram as an “experiment,” with a budget of $200,000.” Last 
year the Assembly declared that “the range of the experi- 
ment has been too narrow to justify drawing final conclu- 
sions”; nevertheless, it authorized continuation until 1961 
and raised the budget to $300,000.% In July 1960 the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council recommended to the Assembly 
that OPEX “be placed on a continuing basis” and that its 
financial resources “‘be established at a level appropriate to 
the needs of this assistance.” 

OPEX is a form of technical assistance that differs from 
the Expanded Programme in two important respects: it is 
not dependent upon the uncertainties of voluntary contribu- 
tions,” and, more important, it is operational rather than 
advisory. Many of the less developed countries lack ade- 
quately trained local personnel to implement advice on car- 
rying out programs of economic and social development or 

71 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.210, 27 June 1960, p. 10. 

72 General Assembly Res. 1256 (XIII), 14 Nov. 1958. 

738 General Assembly Res. 1385 (XIV) , 20 Nov. 1959. 

74 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.219, 22 July 1960. 
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on undertaking constitutional and administrative reforms 
to strengthen government machinery. Under OPEX, govern- 
ments can obtain experts who will actually perform the 
work themselves until local staff has been trained sufficiently 
to take over. The very presence of such an officer working 
in a day-to-day relationship with others necessarily provides . 
a form of continuous training for his immediate colleagues 
and subordinates. 

The foreign expert recruited by OPEX becomes in fact 
a temporary civil servant of the government concerned and 
is paid by that government according to its normal pay 
scales. OPEX supplements this to the extent necessary to 
equate his total emoluments to what he would have re- 
ceived as a United Nations advisory expert. Personnel are 
recruited initially for one year, but the period may be ex- 
tended and in most cases it will probably be two or three 
years before a replacement has been adequately trained. An 
even longer period may well be required if the program is 
extended to the newly independent states. 

As of mid-July, nineteen OPEX officers were stationed 
in Burma, Guinea, Jamaica, Laos, Libya, Malaya, Nepal, 
Panama, Sudan, Tunisia and Viet-Nam. Several more posts 
are in the process of being filled. They include an assistant 
director of statistics, a geological survey director, a techni- 
cal director of water plant operations, and a director of eco- 
nomic planning.” By 1 October it is confidently expected 
that another six will be in the field, and by the end of the 
year this total should rise to thirty. 

There seems little doubt that OPEX has fully justified 
its existence and that the Assembly will endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Economic and Social Council. The initial 
fears that were expressed regarding the acceptability of the 
concept to governments, the willingness of experts to serve, 
and their capacity to integrate into national services have 
all been disproved. Even during this first experimental pe- 


76 For the Secretary-General’s report to ECOSOC on OPEX, see United 
Nations Doc. E/3370, 7 June 1960. 
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riod, some 180 requests have been received from 40 coun- 
tries. Recruitment has presented no unusual problems and 
the majority of governments concerned have testified to the 
ability of the experts to earn the cooperation and support 
of their colleagues. 


What specific price tag will be attached to the program 
is another matter. An expert costs on the average $10,500 
annually. Thus the current budget is adequate only to main- 
tain the existing level of operations. If additional requests 
are to be met and if provision is to be made for the urgent 
needs of the newly independent countries, more OPEX offi- 
cers will have to be sent into the field. It seems probable 
therefore that the Assembly will give serious consideration 
to a substantial increase in the OPEX budget. 


PROGRAM REVIEW AND APPRAISAL 


The remarkable expansion of activities in the economic, 
social, and human rights fields of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in the last fifteen years has led to 
the feeling that the time has come for a general assessment 
of where the United Nations family stands, of existing lacu- 
nae, and of the direction of programs in forthcoming years. 
In 1957 the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions first suggested such an appraisal. The 
Economic and Social Council responded by asking ILO, 
FAO, UNESCO, WHO, WMO, and the United Nations 
itself to prepare reports on their programs in the three fields 
listed above, including a forecast of program trends and ex- 
penditures for the years 1959-1964.” The next year, IAEA 
was added to the list of agencies, and a Committee of Five 
drawn from the membership of the Council was set up “‘to 
collate the separate appraisals . . . and to prepare a con- 
solidated report showing the extent to which the programmes 


77 For the Advisory Committee’s suggestions, see United Nations Doc. A/- 
$489, 10 Jan. 1957. ECOSOC Res. 664 (XXVI), 1 Aug. 1957. 
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concerned respond to basic needs and also the interrelation 
of the activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies designed to meet these needs.”” 

The Consolidated Report of the “Committee of Five” 
was presented to the Economic and Social Council at its 
thirtieth session in the summer of 1960. In general, the 
Committee found that, despite severe financial limitations 
—on an annual basis, the expenditures of the seven organi- 
zations involved are ‘‘a fraction of the cost of one modern 
nuclear-powered submarine or aircraft carrier’”””—the 
achievements of the United Nations family had been sub- 
stantial: “the evidence is extensive and incontestable.” 

Nevertheless, the Committee declared that the “situation 
cannot be viewed with complacency”; there are still vast 
unmet needs.*° The paucity of the resources of the various 
international organizations made a continuing self-examina- 
tion imperative. The Committee therefore suggested an 
“illustrative” list of ten “Special Problem Areas” where 
current and projected activities leave some doubt regarding 
the extent of progress likely under present programs. These 
areas were: the interrelationship of the economic and social 
policies and objectives of the individual nations of the 
world; development planning; industrialization; water re- 
sources development; energy; capital investment and exter- 
nal financing; education; international communication and 
exchange of information; urbanization; and institutional de- 
velopment and the building up of administration. The bur- 
den of the Committee’s criticisms concerned the overly theo- 
retical nature of certain programs and the lack of a “con- 
certed strategy.” Thus, for example, in regard to industriali- 
zation, the Committee called for a “less diffuse’ approach, 
with more attention to the development of specific sectors 
of industry, and it deplored the fact that no large-scale pro- 
gram appeared to be contemplated. It also urged closer con- 
tact between the banking and financial agencies—the Inter- 


78 ECOSOC Res. 694 (XXVI), 31 July 1957. 
79 United Nations Doc. E/3347, 5 May 1960, paras. 347, 346. 
80 Ibid., para. 348. 
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national Bank, the International Finance Corporation, the 
International Monetary Fund (which did not participate 
in the appraisal) and the projected IDA—and other United 
Nations and specialized agency bodies to reduce duplication 
of studies and technical assistance and permit “more realistic 
and purposeful approaches to problems of common interest.” 

The report shows a deep concern with “the development 
of national policies and programmes within the context of 
broad international policies.” It points to the problem cre- 
ated when decisions of individual countries are taken with 
inadequate information on corresponding policies and ob- 
jectives in other countries. In addition, it gives considerable 
thought to the question of development. planning. While 
fully endorsing the necessity for such planning in the less 
developed countries, it warns against some of its pitfalls, 
such as the elaboration of plans where sufficient empirical 
data are lacking, and the use of newly developed quantita- 
tive economic tools without giving proper weighting “to 
important human and social elements, such as initiative, 
self-reliance, organizational capacity and other intangibles 
which are beyond economic quantification.” Therefore the 
Committee recommends the “creation of a general perspec- 
tive giving broad guide-lines and orders of magnitude and 
objectives’’** which must remain flexible and subject to 
review. To formulate such guide-lines it recommends that 
priority be given to fact-finding and international assistance 
to enable countries to set up their own services to this end. 
The Committee also pointed out that the problem of co- 
ordinating effectively all these varied activities persists. Gov- 
ernments determine programs and in many instances they 
“continue to speak with different voices in the different or- 
ganizations and thus demonstrate a lack of national co- 
ordination.” The problem is compounded by the fact that 
the policy makers are also primarily “experts and practi- 
tioners in the specialized fields in question” and tend to 
emphasize their own particular interests. 


81 [bid., para. 350. 





In recent years, declared the Committee, the Council 
and its Co-ordination Committee had found it ever more 
difficult to carry out their responsibilities for coordination, 
and the “proper and essential role” of governments in this 
area is “not being maintained.” While the Committee did 
not presume to make specific recommendations, it did sug- 
gest that the Council ‘‘needs to be freed from an excess of 
detail and thus enabled to devote its time to larger questions 
of policy and programme co-ordination.” 

Although there was little discussion in the Council of 
the fundamental policy questions raised by the Committee’s 
report, a number of resolutions were adopted that had been 
inspired by the report. These dealt with such matters as 
more concerted action in the areas of industrialization, ur- 
banization, and possibly public administration, coordina- 
tion on the regional level, and the more effective discharge 
of the functions of the inter-secretariat Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination. The Council also established, for 
a period of one year, an ad hoc working group to prepare 
for the Council’s summer 1961 session a concise statement 
of the “issues and problems in the field of co-ordination 
which arise [from relevant documents and reports] and 
which call for special attention by the Council.’ 

The consolidated report of the Committee will be before 
the present session of the Assembly and it is to be hoped 
that it will be given thorough consideration. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Two priority items appear on the agenda of the fifteenth 
Assembly: the draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights and the draft Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion.’ Also listed is a draft Declaration on Freedom of In- 


82 Ibid., para. 364, 366, 368. 
83 ECOSOC Res. 798 (XXX), 3 Aug. 1960. 
1 See General Assembly Res. 1458 (XIV) and Res. 1459 (XIV), 10 Dec. 1959. 
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formation transmitted by the Economic and Social Council. 
As for race relations in South Africa, this autumn may see 
a crucial test of the Declaration of Human Rights, since 
the subject is to come up in several committees. 


The program of advisory services in the field of human 
rights provides for seminars, advisory services of experts, 
and fellowships and scholarships. Of these, the most sought 
after have been the seminars. In 1960, three regional semi- 
nars were scheduled in Addis Ababa, Tokyo, and Vienna, 
with three more planned for 1961 in Mexico, New Zealand, 
and Romania. The Commission on Human Rights felt the 
program would be further enhanced if greater emphasis 
were given to non-legal subjects such as economic, social, 
cultural, and political rights, and especially the rights of 
the child. This last subject was endorsed at the thirtieth 
session of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 
which recommended that seminars be held on the rights 
proclaimed in the Declaration of the Rights of the Child.” 
ECOSOC also has directed attention to the desirability of 
seminars on “various aspects of and techniques for the 
prevention of discrimination and the protection of minori- 
ties, including seminars on the causes and elimination of 
prejudice in all its forms.”* Consideration is being given 
to the idea both of national seminars and of an interna- 
tional seminar that might review and synthesize the work 
of the regional groups.‘ 

That part of the program dealing with provision for 
services of experts and for scholarships and fellowships has 
been considerably less popular, and the only request re- 
ceived so far has come from Costa Rica for two experts in 
electoral laws and procedures. To foster a more active in- 
terest in human rights ECOSOC has urged governments 
to form local human rights committees or national advisory 
committees. The Secretary-General has also been asked to 

2ECOSOC Res. 773A (XXX), 25 July 1960. The Declaration was adopted in 
General Assembly Res. 1386 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. 


3 ECOSOC Res. 773 B (XXX), 25 July 1960. 
4See ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 8 (E/3335), Chap. II. 
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provide the Commission on Human Rights at its next 
session with all available information on existing com- 


mittees. 


DRAFT COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Third Committee has so far laboriously adopted the 
Preamble and Article 1 of the draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and of the draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. At the eleventh session, it had 
decided not to discuss Articles 2-5 (containing general pro- 
visions) of either text until the substantive articles in both 
drafts were completed. In the former Covenant those Arti- 
cles, 6-16, have been adopted. 

Having already approved Articles 6-11 of the draft Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights, the Committee at the last 
session painstakingly revised and finally adopted three addi- 
tional articles.® Article 12 provides that “Everyone . . . shall 
.. . have the right to liberty of movement and freedom to 
choose his residence” and “be fre: to leave any country, 
including his own,” both rights subject only to restrictions 
necessary to national security, public order (ordre public), 
and so forth. Also, “No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
the right to enter his own country.” The final text differed 
from that drafted by the Commission on Human Rights. 
Some members felt that, rather than beginning with a list 
of restrictions, the articles should first state the rights them- 
selves. This view was reflected in an amended text proposed 
by Argentina, Belgium, Iran, Italy, and the Philippines, 
and subsequently adopted. 

The Committee’s quest for linguistic counterparts em- 
phasized the perennial problem, especially in drafting inter- 
national legal documents, of dealing with phrases which, 
while connoting particular legal concepts in one country, 


5GAOR: 14th Sess., 1959, Annexes, Agenda item 34 (Doc. A/4299). For 
texts of draft Covenants, see ECOSOC, OR: 18th Sess., 1954, Suppl. No. 7, 


annex I, pp. 62-72. 
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may mean something quite different when translated into 
the language of another country where such concepts may 
not exist. In Article 12 considerable difficulty derived from 
two words, “public order,” as a translation of the French 
ordre public, a specific legal concept in some civil-law coun- 
tries “used as a basis for negating or restricting private 
agreements, for exercising police power or for voiding the 
application of foreign law.” This concept differs from the 
connotation of “public order’’ in common-law countries 
that means simply ‘absence of disorder.”” The Committee 
finally decided to accept a literal translation, but included 
the French phrase as an aid to definition. 

The Committee then debated the clause concerning the 
right of an individual to enter his own country and decided 
that this right should not be limited. 

There was no change in Article 13, which provides that 
aliens lawfully in a country may be expelled “only in pur- 
suance of a decision reached in accordance with law.” Fur- 
ther, ‘except where compelling reasons of national security 
otherwise require,” such cases are subject to review by “a 
competent authority.” Some members expressed concern 
at the lack of reference to the right of asylum and to extra- 
dition; it was suggested that a separate article might take 
care of the omission. 

The Committee grappled with Article 14, which, much 
amended, provides pithily for equality before the courts 
and for the rights to, inter alia, “a fair and public hearing,” 
presumption of innocence until proven guilty, minimum 
guarantees before the courts (such as the right to know the 
charges brought), trial without undue delay, and presence 
at one’s own trial. The article also covers protection of 
juveniles and certain compensation to defendants. Last, no 
one can be tried or punished for the same offense twice. 

Despite the obstacles of language and different traditions 
the Committee in a spirit of apparently basic agreement 
adopted these articles by votes of 58 to 1, 69 to none, and 
63 to none, respectively. Since there are twelve more articles 
in this section which the Committee must plod through 
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before taking up Articles 2-5 of both Covenants, it can 
hardly finish either document this year. Articles to be con- 
sidered next include protection from ex post facto laws, 
the right to recognition as a person before the law, and 
protection of privacy. Drafting amendments to these articles 
were submitted but for lack of time were not discussed 
last year.* Article 18 deals with freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion. In relation to this article, ECOSOC 
has drawn the Assembly’s attention to a “Study of Discrimi- 
nation in the Matter of Religious Rights and Practices” 
prepared by the Special Rapporteur for the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities.’ 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The draft Convention on Freedom of Information, first 
drawn up by the United Nations Conference on Freedom 
of Information in 1948 and revised in 1951 by the Com- 
mittee on the Draft Convention, has regularly appeared be- 
fore either the Assembly or ECOSOC ever since, but until 
last year discussion never got bey nd reiteration of conflict- 
ing views. The minority—in general, countries having pow- 
erful media and a press traditionally free from governmental 
restrictions—has not been enthusiastic about the draft. In 
their opinion, it emphasizes restrictions on, rather than 
promotion and protection of, freedom of information. Other 
nations, particularly the less developed countries, insist that 
certain governmental restrictions are needed to guard 
against what have been called “abuses on the part of nations 
with more highly developed media of information.’* 

Increase in membership and the resulting changed com- 
plexion of the United Nations enabled the thirteenth ses- 


6 Reproduced in United Nations Doc. A/4397, 8 July 1960. 

7ECOSOC Res. 772 C (XXX), 25 July 1960. For the study, see United 
Nations Doc. E/CN.4/Sub.2/200, 9 Nov. 1959. 

8GAOR: 7th Sess., 1952-53, Annexes, Vol. I, Agenda item 29 (Doc. 
A/AC.42/7), p. 19. Delegate of Saudi Arabia. For text of the draft Conven- 
tion, see ibid., annex, pp. 25 ff. 
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sion to obtain a two-thirds majority in favor of debating 
the draft text at the next session. The Third Committee, 
after detailed discussion last year, managed to hammer out 
the Preamble and first article. Even the countries that were 
skeptical of the value of a Convention expressed themselves 
as willing to try to find an acceptable text. In the round of 
amendments, sub-amendments, dictionary references, and 
linguistic comparisons, basic differences were slowly 
smoothed over. All members were at least agreed that free- 
dom of information was a right and that there should be 
responsibility for the accurate dissemination of information. 


The Preamble recognizes as fundamental rights “free- 
dom of expression, information and opinions.” To meet 
the concern of some Latin American and Arab countries 
about what they considered injurious reporting by the 
United States press, it was amended to provide for “the free 
interchange of accurate, objective and comprehensive in- 
formation and of opinions.” The Preamble states that the 
media ‘‘should be free from pressure or dictation’”—a basic 
tenet of the minority—but it also emphasizes, to the satis- 
faction of others, the responsibility of the media to the 
“peoples of the world” and the duty of those media “to 
respect the truth and to promote understanding.” 

Discussion on Article 1 concentrated on whether nation- 
als of contracting states had freedom to “seek, receive and 
impart” information and opinions. The Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights uses the word “seek,” but some delegates pre- 
ferred “gather” because they felt that the former might 
imply an unjustifiable invasion of personal privacy or even 
of the security of a state, whereas in their opinion the latter 
word, as defined in the ‘‘journalistic’’ sense of collecting or 
drawing together, would avoid this pitfall. Although some 
found this definition too narrow and too passive, the amend- 
ment was adopted. Another addition provided that freedom 
to gather information without government interference 
should be “save as provided in article 2.” 


9See GAOR: 14th Sess., 1959, Annexes, Agenda item 35. 





The latter article, up for discussion this year, has been 
a perennial stumbling block because it specifies limitations 
on freedom of information in such fields as national secu- 
rity, inciting to violence against the system of government, 
obscenity, libel, and fraud. It is especially important to 
those who want specific restrictions enumerated, and to 
those opposed to governmental curbs it represents the crux 
of the problem. Article 3 provides that 


Nothing in the present Convention may be interpreted as limit- 
ing or derogating from any of the rights and freedoms to which 
the present Convention refers which may be guaranteed under 
the laws of any Contracting State or any Conventions to which 
it is a party. 

Article 4 provides for the right of reply or similar corrective 
remedy; and Article 5, that states shall encourage non-official 
organizations disseminating information and opinions so 
that persons employed therein shall be “encouraged to ob- 
serve high standards of professional conduct and . . . to 
report facts without prejudice.” 

In the spring of 1959, Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, and 
the United States submitted to ECOSOC a five-article draft 
Declaration on Freedom of Information which “would not 
have to await the long process of ratification.”’® They main- 
tained it was not intended to replace the draft Convention. 
Most countries did not oppose the idea of a Declaration, 
but supporters of the Convention felt that the legally bind- 
ing document would be more useful, that the substance of 
the four-power draft was already set forth in the Declaration 
on Human Rights, and that one Declaration was enough. 

After discussion at the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
sessions, the Council passed a resolution asking the Secre- 
tary-General to submit the draft Declaration to members 
for comment. In the light of responses received, the Decla- 
ration was discussed in committee paragraph by paragraph 

10 ECOSOC, OR: 27th Sess., 1061st Mtg., 20 Apr. 1959, para. 21. The draft 
Declaration was described by some delegates as an attempt to delay action 


on the Convention. For the draft Declaration, see ibid., 27th Sess, 1959, 
Annexes, Agenda item 10, p. 17. 
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at the twenty-ninth session, and accepted by a vote of 15 
to none, with 3 abstentions. 

Whereas the draft Convention contains many limitations 
and is detailed, the Declaration is short and states simply 
that: (1) the right to “seek, receive and impart informa- 
tion” is inalienable (“seek” being retained in preference to 
“gather” used in the Convention); (2) governments should 
protect the free flow of information; (3) media of informa- 
tion should be employed in the service of the people; (4) 
those disseminating information must try to see that it is 
accurate and factual; and (5) these rights and freedoms 
should be universally exercised and respected. 

Thus the Third Committee will have before it both the 
draft Covenant and the draft Declaration. The former, by 
virtue of seniority, presumably will take precedence and 
should ultimately pass, although not without modifications. 


RIGHT OF ASYLUM 


Before the Assembly this year is a draft Declaration on 
the Right of Asylum, initially submitted by France in 1957 
to the Commission on Human Rights. First in its original 
form and then in a revision prepared by France, the draft 
has twice made the rounds of governments and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Although some 
governments would have preferred a more legally binding 
document, the majority agreed that the right of asylum had 
become such an urgent world problem that the Commission 
“should no longer put off its work in this important field.” 
The draft, as revised by France and with a few amendments, 
was approved by the Commission," and then forwarded to 
the Assembly by ECOSOC on 25 July 1960. 

Article 1 states that “Asylum granted by a State . . . shall 
be respected by all other States.” Article 2 declares that the 
situation of persons forced to flee a country because of 
“persecution or well-founded fear of persecution is, without 
prejudice to the sovereignty of States and the purposes and 


11 ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 8, pp. 44-45. 
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principles of the United Nations, . . . of concern to the 
international community.” The qualification was inserted 
to allay the anxiety of some representatives that states grant- 
ing asylum would be subject to United Nations supervision 
or inspection regarding “conditions affecting the persons 
granted asylum.” Since they considered asylum a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction, the qualifying clause met their ob- 
jections. When granting asylum becomes too much of a 
burden for one country, other countries “individually or 
jointly or through the United Nations” should consider 
rendering assistance. 

Article 3 involves the so-called principle of non-refoule- 
ment: of not rejecting, expelling, or returning a person at 
the frontier. The final text provides that, except for “‘over- 
riding reasons of national security or safeguarding of the 
population” (this phrase covering the major concern of 
countries which felt that some restrictions should apply), 
no one should be subjected to action such as rejection, re- 
turn, or expulsion at a frontier that would result in his 
being returned to a territory “if there is a well-founded 
fear of persecution endangering his life, physical integrity 
or liberty.” Article 4 provides that persons enjoying asylum 
should not do anything detrimental to the purposes of the 
United Nations. This article incorporates the view that per- 
sons granted asylum have responsibility to their host coun- 
tries, just as do those countries to the persons seeking 
refuge. An additional Article 5 safeguards the right of a 
person to return to his country. 


RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


On 21 March 1960, in Sharpeville and two other town- 
ships near Johannesburg and Capetown, Union of South 
Africa, what began as a peaceful demonstration against 
discriminatory racial policies ended with 72 persons dead 
and many more wounded as a result of police gunfire.” 

12A week after the incident, the Union government maintained that the 


first shots had been fired by Africans. See United Nations Doc. S/PV.851, 
30 Mar. 1960. 
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The demonstration had been organized by the Pan African- 
ist Congress (PAC), a more militant offshoot of the larger 
and older African National Congress (ANC), to protest the 
Union government’s indication that it would tighten en- 
forcement of the laws requiring Africans to carry the fifty- 
page ‘“‘pass” that controls so much of their lives. In Sharpe- 
ville alone, at least 20,000 Africans marched to the local 
police station. A panicky police force fired from behind 
wire fences into the crowd. 

Although drastic law-enforcement measures, including 
arrests of PAC’s founder, Robert Sobukwe, and most of its 
other leaders, prevented further major bloodshed, the ten- 
sion did not ease. Troops and “civilian force” regiments 
were called up. By the end of March, the toll from police 
action in South African urban centers had risen to at least 
90. A “strike” of African workers, who make up over 75 
per cent of the work force, cost the economy some $60,000,- 
000 before hunger and police measures brought an end to 
work stoppages. 

More recently, tension has spread to the countryside. 
The Transkeian Territories, established on 26 May as the 
first of the “Bantustans” by which the government expects 
to provide tribal “‘self-government” in the reserves, were 
the scene of uprisings against the government-appointed 
chief. Six Africans (23, according to unofficial figures) were 
killed by police in June.” 

The events at Sharpeville, and the shock they produced 
around the world, marked a turning point in the long 
history of United Nations consideration of apartheid in the 
Union. The relatively mild resolution passed overwhelm- 
ingly (62-3-7) by the fourteenth General Assembly, which 
expressed 
deep regret and concern that . . . South Africa has not yet re- 
sponded to appeals of the General Assembly that it reconsider 


governmental policies which impair the right of all racial 
groups to enjoy the same fundamental rights and freedoms," 


138 The New York Times, 3 July 1960. 
14 General Assembly Res. 1375 (XIV), 17 Nov. 1959. 





faded into insignificance beside this new and much more 
dangerous situation. 

Nevertheless, the action the United Nations now took 
was a logical development of its past positions. Through 
the years the doubts of governments that the world was 
entitled to consider the racial situation within South Africa 
have gradually eroded away. At the seventh Assembly, 
when the question of apartheid was first raised, 23 and 
34 states, respectively, abstained on the two resolutions 
passed, most of them on the ground that, although deplor- 
able, South Africa’s contention that its racial policies were 
its internal affair was valid. Despite the rise in United 
Nations membership in 1955 and since, the number of ab- 
stainers has dwindled steadily; last year only ten states 
cast either negative votes or abstentions. In 1958 the 
United States first began voting in the affirmative. In 1959 
the Netherlands, although it continued to abstain, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the longer [apartheid] was con- 
tinued, the more it tended to move away from the forbid- 


den sphere of domestic jurisdiction.”* 

In an extremely significant and influential speech to the 
Union Parliament at Capetown on 3 February, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan warned that the “wind of change is blow- 
ing” through Africa. He continued: 


It is our earnest desire to give South Africa our support and 
encouragement, but I hope you won’t mind my saying frankly 
that there are some aspects of your policies which make it 
impossible for us to do this without being false to our own 
deep convictions about the political destinies of free men.1® 


After Sharpeville, it became virtually impossible to 
maintain a “hands-off” position. Within four days the 
twenty-nine member African and Asian group requested 
a meeting of the Security Council to consider the “grave 
potentialities for international friction” in the situation.” 

15 GAOR: 14th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 143rd Mtg., 4 Nov. 1959, para. 28. 


416 British Information Services. T.6 (New York, N.Y., 9 Feb. 1960). 
17 United Nations Doc. $/4279, 25 Mar. 1960. 
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This was the first time the racial situation was deemed 
relevant to international peace and security. 


The Aftermath of Sharpeville 


When the Council met, beginning 30 March, not even 

France and the United Kingdom objected to adopting this 
agenda, although both noted their continuing doubts as 
to the Council’s jurisdiction. More significant, the South 
African delegate, Ambassador B. G. Fourie, felt compelled 
to make a substantive response to charges; but he did it 
under the rubric of objecting to inscription of the item 
on the agenda—after the agenda had been adopted. “Why 
the anxiety to pick on South Africa?” he asked. 
No Government can allow .. . its citizens to be intimidated by 
extremists, as the Bantu in South Africa often are; .. . It must 
be clearly understood that the South African Government fully 
intends to discharge its duties to maintain public order and 
safety and to safeguard the internal security of the country, 
whoever may threaten it—white or non-white."® 

A number of African and Asian speakers, impatient over 
the persistent failure of South Africa to heed previous 
General Assembly resolutions, referred to the possibility 
of sanctions under Article 41 of the Charter, which pro- 
vides: ““The Security Council may decide what measures 
not involving the use of armed force are to be employed 
to give effect to its decisions.” Other delegates, apparently 
mindful of the Union’s contention that “the annual dis- 
cussion of the racial problems of South Africa since 1946 
has helped to inflame the situation there,’”*® were more 
cautious. 

The Council ultimately passed, by 9 to none, with 2 
abstentions, a draft submitted by Ecuador calling upon 
the Union to “abandon its policies of apartheid.” In addi- 
tion to this exhortation, which paralleled past Assembly 
resolutions, the Secretary-General’s aid was now invoked. 
He was requested, in consultation with the Union, “to 


18 United Nations Doc. $/PV.851, 30 Mar. 1960. 
19 Ibid., p. 37. 





make such arrangements as would adequately help in up- 
holding the purposes and principles of the Charter and to 
report to the Security Council whenever necessary: and 
appropriate.”*° Subsequently, Mr. Hammarskjold §ar- 
ranged with Eric Louw, the South African Foreign Minis- 
ter, to visit the Union in August “on the basis of the au- 
thority of the Secretary-General under the Charter”; it 
was agreed that his visit would not “require prior recogni- 
tion from the Union Government of the United Nations 
authority.” 

Even while the Council was meeting in New York, the 
government in South Africa was intensifying its repressive 
policies. After briefly relaxing enforcement of the pass 
laws, the government not only reinstituted them but also, 
on 31 March, declared a state of emergency in the main 
districts. (This did not, however, prevent an attempt on 
the life of Prime Minister Verwoerd by a white South 
African on 9 April.) Under the emergency regulations the 
government may arrest anyone it deems necessary, with 
or without a warrant, and hold him as long as the Min- 
ister of Justice wishes. Disclosing the names of persons 
so arrested, even to the prisoner’s family, is an offense, as 
are printing or distributing any statement considered 
subversive, staying away from work, or inciting others to 
do so. The Commissioner of Police may order curfews 
and close any public or private place of business; he may 
order individuals to move into or out of areas he specifies. 
Penalties for disobeying any of these regulations go as high 
as a $1,400 fine or five years’ imprisonment. 

The African National Congress and the Pan Africanist 
Congress were—not unexpectedly—banned. Virtually the 
entire top leadership of liberal white and Asian as well as 
African groups, some 1,600 people, were arrested; the rest 
went underground. In addition, from April to July, about 
20,000 violators of the regular pass laws were sent either 
to jail or were made available to white farmers as cheap 


20 United Nations Doc. $/4300, 1 Apr. 1960. 
21 United Nations Doc. $/4305, 19 Apr. 1960. 
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labor.” A number of political refugees reached the near- 
by British protectorates of Swaziland and Bechuanaland, 
where arrangements were made to take them to other parts 
of the Commonwealth, particularly Ghana and the United 
Kingdom. 

The disorders have taken a heavy economic toll. It has 
been calculated that in May and June the various boycotts 
instituted by governments (Malaya, Jamaica, as well as 
most of the independent African states), trade unions (in- 
cluding the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and affiliated organizations throughout the world), 
and other groups (such as the Liverpool Municipal Coun- 
cil and the American Committee on Africa) cost South 
African exporters $1,000,000 and will account for a fur- 
ther loss of $15,000,000 in the last half of 1960. Foreign 
exchange reserves fell from $405,000,000 to $321,000,000 
between March and July, and the value of shares traded on 
the Johannesburg stock exchange fell $1.8 billion in the 
first half of 1960, mostly after Sharpeville. New foreign 
investment has virtually dried up. 

Despite these harsh economic realities, the fear of the 
white population of 3,000,000 that it will ome day be 
drowned in a sea of 10,000,000 blacks overrides all other 
considerations.* The majority see in the disturbances that 
followed Congolese independence in July a foretaste of 
what would happen should apartheid be relaxed. There 


22 The formation of a “Farmers’ Prison Co-operative Society” enables a 
group of white farmers to build a jail at their own expense from which 
they can then draw Africans convicted of pass offenses. There are at least 
25 such jails. The farmers pay the government a daily sum per worker that 
is less than one-third of what ordinary farm labor would cost. See Myrna 
Blumberg, “Grown in the Shadow of a Rifle,” Free Labour World, No. 119 
(May 1960), pp. 182-183. In April 1960, the ICFTU submitted information 
on this matter to the ILO Committee on Forced Labour. 

23 The New York Times, 30 June 1960, citing a study by a South African 
business group. 

24In order to increase white numerical strength vis-a-vis the Africans, the 
Union government has been attempting to encourage immigration, especially 
from northern Europe. But unsettled conditions have made prospective im- 
migrants wary, and applications for emigration have been on the rise. It is 
unlikely that the Union can maintain even the net annual gain of 5,000 
immigrants that it has had in the past. 
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are, however, some elements of accommodation within the 
white population of South Africa, and their numbers, if 
not their influence, appear to grow as the consequences 
of present policy become clearer. Intellectual and church 
circles continue to have misgivings. They have now been 
joined by the business community.” Sir de Villiers Graaff, 
leader of the opposition United Party, has suggested some 
amendment of the pass laws, acceptance of the million and 
a half Colored (mixed-blood) population as part of the 
“European” community, reopening of the universities to 
Africans, and more rapid development of African areas. 
Even the dominant Nationalist Party is not unanimously 
opposed to change. Paul O. Sauer, Minister of Lands, on 
20 April maintained that “the old book” of South African 
history had been closed with Sharpeville, and that the 
Africans “must be given hope for a happy existence.” 
Perhavs most significant, there seems to be increasing 
recognition of the permanence of the urbanized Africans, 
who outnumber those in the tribal reserves by 2 to l. 
Rather than maintain the fiction that Africans will one day 
return to a tribal existence in the “Bantustans” or that 
their interests can be looked after “y tribal “representa- 
tives” in the cities, the Nationalist Party is believed to be 
preparing to allow urban Africans some minimal form 
of “self-supervision.”?’ 
London, Addis Ababa, and New York 
It has become clear, however, that reformist sentiment 
within the Union cannot, by itself, effect a change. Alan 
Paton, the South African novelist, puts the issue clearly: 


I am not convinced that the Afrikaner Nationalist, like Samson, 
will consent to his own death. Yet he is as blind as Samson 
was. Events like the recent tragedies help to open his eyes, 


25 Groups representing the major English- and Afrikaans-speaking business 
organizations preserted on 12 May a proposal that exemption from pass 
regulations be reintroduced for selected Africans, that the present “reference 
books” be replaced by identity “booklets,” and that curfews and restrictions 
on supplying Africans with liquor be abolished. Ibid., 4 June 1960. 

26 Jbid., 21 Apr. 1960. 

27 The Economist, 4 June 1960, p. 994. 
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but what he needs to bring him out of the pipe dream is a 
decisive order from the outside world.# 

The outside world is making itself heard with invreasing 
vehemence. The final communiqué of the Commonwealth 
Ministers Conference in London in May noted that in talks 
with Mr. Louw participating Ministers had “emphasized 
that the Commonwealth itself is a multi-racial association 
and expressed the need to ensure good relations between 
all member states and peoples of the Commonwealth.” 
Futhermore, the communiqué specified that if, as is ex- 
pected, the Union should vote this October to become a 
republic, and “if the desire was subsequently expressed 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth,” South Africa 
would have to seek the consent (presumably unanimous) 
of the rest of the governments involved.” 

This statement should be read in the light of a subsequent 
resolution passed by the Conference of Independent Afri- 
can States, held in Addis Ababa in June, which invited 
African members of the Commonwealth to press for South 


Africa’s exclusion from that body. The same resolution 
called upon all independent African states, inter alia, 


to sever . . . or refrain from establishing Sees relations 


[with the Union], to close African ports to all vessels flying the 
South African flag, . . . to boycott all South African goods, to 
refuse landing and passage facilities to all aircraft. 


The question of South Africa’s racial policies will arise 
at this year’s General Assembly in many guises. Half the 
members of the United Nations have asked that the As- 
sembly again take up its by now annual debate on apartheid 
“with a view to making appropriate recommendations de- 
signed to secure adherence to the provisions of the Charter 
as well as to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.’ 


28“As Blind as Samson Was,” The New York Times Magazine, 10 Apr. 


1960. 
29 British Information Services, T.24 (New York, N.Y., 18 May 1960) .Com- 


muniqué of 13 May 1960. 

80 Text reproduced in The Ethiopian Herald (Addis Ababa), 27 June 
1960; courtesy of the Ghana Mission to the United Nations. 

31 United Nations Doc. A/4419 and Add. 1, 21 July 1960, Add. 2, 25 July 
1960, submitted by 41 states. 
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The Special Political Committee will also debate, for 
the fourteenth time, the treatment of Indians in the Union. 
Since the first Assembly, India and Pakistan have been 
championing the cause of the half-million South African- 
born Indians, who have also suffered under the Union’s 
racial restrictions. Last year’s resolution, inviting “Member 
States to use their good offices” to help bring about negoti- 
ations between the Asian countries and the Union,” passed 
66 to none, with 12 abstentions; but as usual there is no 
progress to repert.® 

In the Fourth Committee, the spotlight will be on South 
West Africa, where the Union’s racial policies are part of 
the reason for the Assembly’s insistence that the mandated 
territory be brought under some sort of United Nations 
supervision.* 

The tone and content of all these related debates and 
prospective resolutions will depend in part on the results, 
if any, of the Secretary-General’s scheduled meetings in 
Pretoria later this year. For the first time, South Africa 
is in effect negotiating on its racial policies, albeit with 
caveats concerning its non-recognition of United Nations 
authority. The Secretary-General will submit his report to 
the Security Council. As for the Assembly, it is unlikely that 
anything less than a substantial reversal of policy on the 
part of the Union would satisfy the Assembly majority, and 
the presence of more that fifteen new African states is likely 
to ensure the passage of strong resolutions. 


REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 


World Refugee Year, which can be seen as the human 
counterpart of the International Geophysical Year, was de- 
signed to make people everywhere aware of the tragic plight 

82 General Assembly Res. 1460 (XIV), 10 Dec. 1959. 

$3 United Nations Doc. A/4416 and Doc. A/4417, 20 July 1960. Requests 


of India and Pakistan respectively. 
34 See pp. 83-91. 
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of the many still-unsettled refugees, and to translate this 
awareness into action. 

It has not been easy in the past to stir the world’s con- 
science to effective and sustained action with regard to the 
refugee problem. Large-scale participation outside the con- 
tinuing, but sadly under-financed, programs of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East has been intermittent. The world’s re- 
action to Hungarian refugees was unfortunately the excep- 
tion rather than the rule: of the approximately 200,000 
who fled Hungary in 1956, only 5,600 in Austria remained 
non-settled as of 1 January 1960. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Because this was to be a national effort, the United 
Nations has played only a coordinating role in World 
Refugee Year (inaugurated in most countries in June-July 
1959) through a small staff led by Claude de Kémoularia. 
Of the 76 countries and 14 territories participating, 38 
formed national committees. For some countries, govern- 
mental contributions characterized participation in the 
Year; for others, admission of refugees for settlement, or 
favorable legal provisions to improve the refugees’ status; 
and for still others, non-governmental contributions in 
cash or kind were predominant. By the end of June 1960 
governmental pledges totaled $14,601,251. The national 
committees had raised from other sources $31,413,978 of 
their $45,000,000-target figure. Since then the Canadian 
government has made a further contribution of $1,000,000 
worth of flour, and additional contributions may be ex- 
pected in the coming months. 

Among the more successful aspects of World Refugee 
Year have been special resettlement schemes for the handi- 
capped refugees, who are normally refused entry everywhere. 
The governments of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
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France, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, among others, have extended or initiated schemes 
for handicapped refugees. For example, Norway accepted 
for permanent settlement twelve severely physically handi- 
capped, sick, and aged refugees, along with their families, 
who had been barred from resettlement in the past. ‘Thanks 
to the High Commissioner’s continuing effort to open up 
such possibilities, the number of firmly settled refugees 
increased by 5,759 during the first six months of the Year. 
Of this number 3,731 were from camps and 2,028 were 
non-settled refugees living outside camps.’ 

The need for continued action of this nature raises the 
question of whether there may be an effort to extend World 
Refugee Year. Several countries have already announced 
that the activities of their national committees will be pro- 
longed beyond the official closing date of June-July 1960, 
and consideration is being given in both the United King- 
dom and the United States to making their committees 
permanent. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) has provided the most active and 
sustained program of the international community. This 
year the Office will lose the services of its dedicated High 
Commissioner, Auguste R. Lindt, who has been appointed 
Switzerland’s Ambassador to the United States. The fifteenth 
Assembly will thus be faced with the task of choosing his 
successor. 

The refugee problem is an ever changing one. Emphasis 
has been shifting gradually in the past few years to non- 
European refugees: Algerians in Morocco and Tunisia, 
and Chinese in Hong Kong. In Europe the High Commis- 
sioner’s main effort has been focused on the need to clear 


1 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/57, 8 Mar. 1960, para. 4. 
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the camps where refugees have been living in demoralizing 
conditions since the end of World War II. Thus camp 
clearance has been given priority within the framework of 
UNHCR’s current programs for 1960. Priority has also 
been given to the Far Eastern program whereby refugees 
of European origin are moved from the mainland of China 
and resettled overseas.? Both these programs represent a 
determined effort to solve longstanding refugee problems 
which can be finally solved, given the required concentra- 
tion of funds. . 

Clearance of refugee camps in Austria, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Greece, and Italy, while occupying first 
priority among the High Commissioner’s current programs, 
also became one of the dramatic appeals of World Refugee 
Year. The UNHCR Executive Committee foresees that 
financial provision for the settlement of all refugees now 
living in camps will have been made by the end of 1960, 
and thus all 1961 projects for material assistance will be 
focused on non-settled refugees living outside camps.’ Nev- 
ertheless, the problem facing the camp clearance program 
has become more difficult as it enters its final stages. This is 
reflected in the considerable increase in the number of 
refugees who need investment of UNHCR funds for eco- 
nomic, psychological, or medical assistance in order to be 
resettled. 

Since the cessation of operations of the International 
Refugee Organization in the Far East in 1952, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
and UNHCR have been responsible for the European 
refugees on the mainland of China, who numbered some 
7,800 on 1 January 1960. ICEM transports the refugees 
from China via Hong Kong, and UNHCR provides for 
their care and maintenance while in transit in Hong Kong 
as well as supplies emergency assistance to destitute and 
handicapped refugees. As of 31 December 1959, ICEM had 
funds for the movement of 3,200 refugees and needed 


2 United Nations Doc. E/3397, 15 June 1960, Annex V, para. 12. 
3 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/71/Rev.1, 6 Apr. 1960, para. 3. 





another $2,450,000. The High Commissioner’s Office needs 
a further $1,500,000 to complete its part of the Joint 
Operation. 

Another of the UNHCR’s current programs is that for 
non-settled refugees living outside camps. In January 1960 
there were approximately 100,000 non-settled refugees liv- 
ing outside camps. This figure includes both handicapped 
and non-handicapped refugees in Europe and the Middle 
and Far East.® A target of $6,120,000 was set for World 
Refugee Year within regular appropriations for the 1960 
UNHCR program for these refugees, and $5,200,000 has 
been proposed for 1961. During the first half of World 
Refugee Year, 4,569 non-settled refugees were assisted of 
whom, as noted, 2,028 were firmly settled. 


Special Refugee Problems 


Apart from the annual current programs mentioned 
above, the High Commissioner is also concerned with spe- 
cial refugee problems. One is the relief operation designed 


to give emergency aid to refugees from Algeria in Morocco 
and Tunisia. As a result of the conflict in Algeria, the in- 
flux of Algerian refugees into Morocco and Tunisia, now 
numbering over 200,000, has presented the United Nations 
with a major challenge. General Assembly Resolutions 
1286 (XIII) and 1389 (XIV) called upon the High Com- 
missioner to come to the aid of these refugees. It is esti- 
mated that about half of them are children under 14, while 
the remainder are mostly women and old men. Thus the 
major problem facing these refugees is the need for suffi- 
cient food, since they have little opportunity to become self- 
supporting. 

Between 1 February 1959 and 31 January 1960 a total 
of $1,714,244 in cash and kind was contributed directly 


4 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/63, 3 Mar. 1960, paras. 4-5. 

5 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/L.3, 16 Mar. 1960, table. For general de- 
scription of UNHCR program for non-settled refugees living outside camps 
except those in the Far East, see United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/65, 2 Apr. 
1960, para. 1. 
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to UNHCR for the Algerian refugees. While the bulk of 
non-UNHCR contributions ($5,066,894) came via Red 
Cross and Red Crescent societies, these outside funds have 
been declining and it is likely that governments will be 
called upon to assume an even larger share of assistance. 

The problem of the more than 1,000,000 Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong is still a major and largely neglected one. 
The countries of southeast Asia to which these refugees 
could conceivably hope to emigrate are already overpopu- 
lated and economically unable to absorb them. They are 
pouring into the British Crown Colony at a rate of over 
100,000 a year and have presented a practically insuperable 
problem for the Hong Kong government, which has at its 
disposal only twelve square miles suitable for residential 
or commercial buildings. The large “resettlement” build- 
ings erected by the government, which can accommodate 
about one-third of the refugees, have quickly become new 
tenements. Other governmental activities, designed to pro- 
vide gainful employment for this large labor force, have so 
far been unable to cope successfully with the continuing and 
ever-growing problem. 

Because the refugees are still legally under the protection 
of the Chinese government in Taiwan, they do not fall 
under the High Commissioner’s mandate and thus have 
been dependent on World Refugee Year contributions for 
food, medicines, and educational supplies which the gov- 
ernment of Hong Kong cannot, by itself, provide. There 
has been growing awareness of this problem since the twelfth 
Assembly. Last year a resolution was passed calling upon the 
High Commissioner to use his good offices in the transmis- 
sion of contributions destined for these refugees.’ 

Over $1,000,000 was made available by governments in 
1959 and early 1960, both bilaterally and through UNHCR, 
for this group of refugees.* As of the end of June, $312,898 

6 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/59, 24 Feb. 1960, para. 20. : 

7 General Assembly Res. 1388 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. For discussion of the 
legal problem concerning the Chinese refugees, see “Century of the Home- 


less Man,” International Conciliation, No. 515 (Nov. me PP: 245-250. 
8 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/61, 23 Mar. 1960, para. 2 
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in non-governmental contributions had been channeled 
through the UNHCR in 1960. In addition, a considerable 
share of the contributions to World Refugee Year national 
committees and other non-governmental sources has been 
transmitted directly to the Hong Kong authorities for as- 
sistance to Chinese refugees. The need, however, is far 
greater. A renewed call for assistance is expected at the fif- 
teenth Assembly. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Last year, the General Assembly renewed the mandate 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) for another 
three years. This organization, established in 1949 “to pre- 
vent conditions of starvation and distress’ among the Arab- 
Israel war refugees,® has been struggling ever since against 
incredible odds to provide the minimum necessities of life 
for an ever-swelling refugee population. The fourteenth 
Assembly directed the Agency to continue its activities and, 
“in so far as is financially possible, expand its programme 
of self-support and vocational training.” The Assembly also 
called attention to the “precarious financial position of the 
Agency” and urged governments to increase their support.’® 

This resolution climaxed a heated debate. For several 
years, the major contributors to the Agency, particularly 
the United States, had become increasingly restive over the 
continuing financial burden and had sought to encourage 
development projects designed to make local resettlement 
possible. These efforts, however, had met with determined 
opposition from the Arab states, which maintain that the 
only just solution is to implement the Assembly’s 1948 reso- 
lution providing, inter alia, that refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live at peace with their neighbors should 
be permitted to do so.” 


9 General Assembly Res. 302 (IV), 8 Dec. 1949. 
10 General Assembly Res. 1456 (XIV), 9 Dec. 1959. 
11 General Assembly Res. 194 (III), 11 Dec. 1948. 
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Last year the Secretary-General in a report to the Assembly 
advanced a series of proposals which he hoped would form 
an acceptable basis for progress. He sought to divorce the 
highly-charged political questions of repatriation or resettle- 
ment from the question of “the reintegration of [the] refu- 
gees into the productive life of the Near East.’’* To achieve 
this reintegration, he suggested that over the next five years 
some $1.5 billion to $2 billions be made available from 
outside sources. The Arab states, however, rejected these 
proposals, alleging that they constituted a disguised form 
of resettlement. 

Despite the ardor of the debate, it was a familiar dialogue 
and there was general recognition that it lay beyond the 
power of the Assembly in the near future to resolve the 
tensions of the Middle East. But, at the same time, a million 
refugees could not be abandoned to their fate. UNRWA 
was “a means for alleviating human suffering and augment- 
ing stability in the Middle East while the forces that would 
shape the future of the area were at work.” Thus the final 
resolution, introduced by Indonesia and . Pakistan, was 
passed by a vote of 80 to none, with 1 abstention (Israel). 

The report of the Agency’s Director, which is before 
the current session of the Assembly, contains not only his 
budget proposals for next year but a projection for the two 
remaining years of the Agency’s mandate. 

Heretofore the lion’s share of UNRWA’s budget has 
gone for food, shelter, and medical care. This amounts to 
nine cents a day per refugee, including administration. It 
comprises food (seven cents), the maintenance of a com- 
plete health service, and the operation of 58 camps in four 
host countries for 421,500 of the 1,120,889 refugees under 
the Agency’s care. Clothing is provided entirely by voluntary 
agencies, with UNRWA paying only the freight. 

To maintain this indispensable aspect of the Agency’s 
program the Director will have to increase his annual relief 
budget by $1,500,000. This is attributable to four factors: 


~ 12 United Nations Doc. A/4121, 15 June 1959, para. 2. 
18 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 1, p. 14. 





the rising cost of supplies and equipment, the need to raise 
salaries, the growing refugee population, and rectification 
of the relief rolls (which had included a number of in- 
eligible beneficiaries while over 100,000 children were de- 
prived of rations) . 

Since 1957 the funds available for rehabilitation, after 
expenses for relief have been met, have been too small to 
achieve appreciable results. Of the 15,000 boys who reach 
maturity every year, only some 300 now receive any voca- 
tional training; the figure for the same number of girls is 
even lower. The consequence has been a steadily growing 
population condemned to idleness. The original refugees 
were mostly farmers, unskilled workers, the aged, and the 
sick. For these there were no jobs in overpopulated areas 
already saturated with unskilled labor. The new refugees 
(around 30,000 are born each year) grow up without learn- 
ing even those minimal skills that come by experience to 
children living a normal urban or rural life. 

No matter what the ultimate political solution may be, 
these refugees—in their former homeland or elsewhere— 
will be at a grave disadvantage unless they can be trained 
for an occupation. The 382 Agency-run schools, which now 
accommodate 180,078 pupils, are already overcrowded, and 
many children have had to be excluded. The educational 
qualifications of the 3,494 teachers are severly limited. 

The Director’s three-year program places major emphasis 
on primary and secondary education and on vocational 
training. First, it is proposed to improve elementary and 
secondary education through teacher training, expanded 
classroom facilities, and the addition of a grade at the sec- 
ondary level. The program also provides for doubling the 
number of university scholarships, which now stands at 375. 

Next the Agency plans to expand its vocational training 
facilities. Two schools will open this September in Jordan, 
one for 232 boys and one teacher-training institution for 
200 men. In 1961 and 1962, it is hoped five more boys’ 
schools will be opened in the United Arab Republic (Syrian 
region), Lebanon, Gaza, and probably Jordan, and one for 
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girls, also in Jordan. By the end of 1962 the annual number 
of those completing the one- to two-year courses will be 
1,500, and by the following year possibly 2,500 or 3,000. 
Most graduates have no trouble finding jobs. 

Two other aspects of the program scheduled for modest 
increases are small grants and loans for those seeking self- 
employment, and the placement service. In connection with 
the former category the Development Bank of Jordan was 
established in 1951, with substantial Agency capital partici- 
pation, to make loans designed to encourage economic de- 
velopment and raise the living standards of the inhabitants, 
including the refugees. The Agency has also contributed 
an average of $257 per person toward the cost of transport 
for 404 individuals who have emigrated abroad. 


The Agency’s placement service has so far been hampered 
by the refugees’ lack of skills; last year it placed only 691 
out of 12,000 applicants.’* However, with the expansion 
of vocational training the record should improve. 

In developing all these aspects of its work, the Agency 
utilizes wherever possible the host country’s facilities. Only 
where these either do not exist or are already overcrowded 
does the Agency supply its own, but always on the under- 
standing that they ultimately become the property of the 
host government. Thus the program not only helps the 
refugees but strengthens the resources of the host countries. 

To finance its three-year program the Agency will need 
additional funds. As against a budget of some $35,000,000 
for 1960, the Director is recommending for the years 1961 
through 1963 from $40,000,000 to $41,000,000 annually. It 
is expected that World Refugee Year contributions will 
cover some $4,000,000 of the supplementary funds. The 
balance will have to come from contributions to the Agency’s 
regular budget. 

The success of the Agency’s efforts not only to alleviate 
the problem of idleness but to contribute to the formation 


14 It should be pointed out that many refugees find jobs without going to 
the placement service. 
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France, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, among others, have extended or initiated schemes 
for handicapped refugees. For example, Norway accepted 
for permanent settlement twelve severely physically handi- 
capped, sick, and aged refugees, along with their families, 
who had been barred from resettlement in the past. Thanks 
to the High Commissioner’s continuing effort to open up 
such possibilities, the number of firmly settled refugees 
increased by 5,759 during the first six months of the Year. 
Of this number 3,731 were from camps and 2,028 were 
non-settled refugees living outside camps.’ 

The need for continued action of this nature raises the 
question of whether there may be an effort to extend World 
Refugee Year. Several countries have already announced 
that the activities of their national committees will be pro- 
longed beyond the official closing date of June-July 1960, 
and consideration is being given in both the United King- 
dom and the United States to making their committees 


permanent. 






HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) has provided the most active and 
sustained program of the international community. This 
year the Office will lose the services of its dedicated High 
Commissioner, Auguste R. Lindt, who has been appointed 
Switzerland’s Ambassador to the United States. The fifteenth 
Assembly will thus be faced with the task of choosing his 
successor. 

The refugee problem is an ever changing one. Emphasis 
has been shifting gradually in the past few years to non- 
European refugees: Algerians in Morocco and Tunisia, 
and Chinese in Hong Kong. In Europe the High Commis- 
sioner’s main effort has been focused on the need to clear 





1 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/57, 8 Mar. 1960, para. 4. 
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the camps where refugees have been living in demoralizing 
conditions since the end of World War II. Thus camp 
clearance has been given priority within the framework of 
UNHCR’s current programs for 1960. Priority has also 
been given to the Far Eastern program whereby refugees 
of European origin are moved from the mainland of China 
and resettled overseas.2 Both these programs represent a 
determined effort to solve longstanding refugee problems 
which can be finally solved, given the required concentra- 
tion of funds. 

Clearance of refugee camps in Austria, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Greece, and Italy, while occupying first 
priority among the High Commissioner’s current programs, 
also became one of the dramatic appeals of World Refugee 
Year. The UNHCR Executive Committee foresees that 
financial provision for the settlement of all refugees now 
living in camps will have been made by the end of 1960, 
and thus all 1961 projects for material assistance will be 
focused on non-settled refugees living outside camps.* Nev- 
ertheless, the problem facing the camp clearance program 
has become more difficult as it enters its final stages. This is 
reflected in the considerable increase in the number of 
refugees who need investment of UNHCR funds for eco- 
nomic, psychological, or medical assistance in order to be 
resettled. 

Since the cessation of operations of the International 
Refugee Organization in the Far East in 1952, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
and UNHCR have been responsible for the European 
refugees on the mainland of China, who numbered some 
7,800 on 1 January 1960. ICEM transports the refugees 
from China via Hong Kong, and UNHCR provides for 
their care and maintenance while in transit in Hong Kong 
as well as supplies emergency assistance to destitute and 
handicapped refugees. As of 31 December 1959, ICEM had 
funds for the movement of 3,200 refugees and needed 





2 United Nations Doc. E/3397, 15 June 1960, Annex V, para. 12. 
8 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/71/Rev.1, 6 Apr. 1960, para. 3. 
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another $2,450,000. The High Commissioner’s Office needs 
a further $1,500,000 to complete its part of the Joint 
Operation. 

Another of the UNHCR’s current programs is that for 
non-settled refugees living outside camps. In January 1960 
there were approximately 100,000 non-settled refugees liv- 
ing outside camps. This figure includes both handicapped 
and non-handicapped refugees in Europe and the Middle 
and Far East.’ A target of $6,120,000 was set for World 
Refugee Year within regular appropriations for the 1960 
UNHCR program for these refugees, and $5,200,000 has 
been proposed for 1961. During the first half of World 
Refugee Year, 4,569 non-settled refugees were assisted of 
whom, as noted, 2,028 were firmly settled. 


Special Refugee Problems 


Apart from the annual current programs mentioned 
above, the High Commissioner is also concerned with spe- 
cial refugee problems. One is the relief operation designed 
to give emergency aid to refugees from Algeria in Morocco 
and Tunisia. As a result of the conflict in Algeria, the in- 
flux of Algerian refugees into Morocco and Tunisia, now 
numbering over 200,000, has presented the United Nations 
with a major challenge. General Assembly Resolutions 
1286 (XIII) and 1389 (XIV) called upon the High Com- 
missioner to come to the aid of these refugees. It is esti- 
mated that about half of them are children under 14, while 
the remainder are mostly women and old men. Thus the 
major problem facing these refugees is the need for sufh- 
cient food, since they have little opportunity to become self- 
supporting. 

Between 1 February 1959 and 31 January 1960 a total 
of $1,714,244 in cash and kind was contribute“ directly 


4 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/63, 3 Mar. 1960, paras. 4-5. 

5 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/L.3, 16 Mar. 1960, table. For general de- 
scription of UNHCR program for non-settled refugees living outside camps 
except those in the Far East, see United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/65, 2 Apr. 
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to UNHCR for the Algerian refugees. While the bulk of 
non-UNHCR contributions ($5,066,894) came via Red 
Cross and Red Crescent societies, these outside funds have 
been declining and it is likely that governments will be 
called upon to assume an even larger share of assistance. 

The problem of the more than 1,000,000 Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong is still a major and largely neglected one. 
The countries of southeast Asia to which these refugees 
could conceivably hope to emigrate are already overpopu- 
lated and economically unable to absorb them. They are 
pouring into the British Crown Colony at a rate of over 
100,000 a year and have presented a practically insuperable 
problem for the Hong Kong government, which has at its 
disposal only twelve square miles suitable for residential 
or commercial buildings. The large “resettlement” build- 
ings erected by the government, which can accommodate 
about one-third of the refugees, have quickly become new 
tenements. Other governmental activities, designed to pro- 
vide gainful employment for this large labor force, have so 
far been unable to cope successfully with the continuing and 
ever-growing problem. 

Because the refugees are still legally under the protection 
of the Chinese government in Taiwan, they do not fall 
under the High Commissioner’s mandate and thus have 
been dependent on World Refugee Year contributions for 
food, medicines, and educational supplies which the gov- 
ernment of Hong Kong cannot, by itself, provide. There 
has been growing awareness of this problem since the twelfth 
Assembly. Last year a resolution was passed calling upon the 
High Commissioner to use his good offices in the transmis- 
sion of contributions destined for these refugees.’ 

Over $1,000,000 was made available by governments in 
1959 and early 1960, both bilaterally and through UNHCR, 
for this group of refugees.* As of the end of June, $312,898 





6 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/59, 24 Feb. 1960, para. 20. 

7 General Assembly Res. 1388 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. For discussion of the 
legal problem concerning the Chinese refugees, see “Century of the Home- 
less Man,” International Conciliation, No. 515 (Nov. 1957), pp. 245-250. 

8 United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/61, 23 Mar. 1960, para. 25. 
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in non-governmental contributions had been channeled 
through the UNHCR in 1960. In addition, a considerable 
share of the contributions to World Refugee Year national 
committees and other non-governmental sources has been 
transmitted directly to the Hong Kong authorities for as- 
sistance to Chinese refugees. The need, however, is far 
greater. A renewed call for assistance is expected at the fif- 
teenth Assembly. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Last year, the General Assembly renewed the mandate 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) for another 
three years. This organization, established in 1949 “to pre- 
vent conditions of starvation and distress” among the Arab- 
Israel war refugees,® has been struggling ever since against 
incredible odds to provide the minimum necessities of life 
for an ever-swelling refugee population. The fourteenth 
Assembly directed the Agency to continue its activities and, 
“in so far as is financially possible, expand its programme 
of self-support and vocational training.” The Assembly also 
called attention to the “precarious financial position of the 
Agency” and urged governments to increase their support.’ 

This resolution climaxed a heated debate. For several 
years, the major contributors to the Agency, particularly 
the United States, had become increasingly restive over the 
continuing financial burden and had sought to encourage 
development projects designed to make local resettlement 
possible. These efforts, however, had met with determined 
opposition from the Arab states, which maintain that the 
only just solution is to implement the Assembly’s 1948 reso- 
lution providing, inter alia, that refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live at peace with their neighbors should 
be permitted to do so." 

® General Assembly Res. 302 (IV), 8 Dec. 1949. 


10 General Assembly Res. 1456 (XIV), 9 Dec. 1959. 
11 General Assembly Res. 194 (III), 11 Dec. 1948. 
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Last year the Secretary-General in a report to the Assembly 

advanced a series of proposals which he hoped would form 
an acceptable basis for progress. He sought to divorce the 
highly-charged political questions of repatriation or resettle- 
ment from the question of “the reintegration of [the] refu- 
gees into the productive life of the Near East.”!* To achieve 
this reintegration, he suggested that over the next five years 
some $1.5 billion to $2 billions be made available from 
outside sources. The Arab states, however, rejected these 
proposals, alleging that they constituted a disguised form 
of resettlement. 

Despite the ardor of the debate, it was a familiar dialogue 
and there was general recognition that it lay beyond the 
power of the Assembly in the near future to resolve the 
tensions of the Middle East. But, at the same time, a million 
refugees could not be abandoned to their fate. UNRWA 
was “a means for alleviating human suffering and augment- 
ing stability in the Middle East while the forces that would 
shape the future of the area were at work.”* Thus the final 
resolution, introduced by Indonesia and Pakistan, was 
passed by a vote of 80 to none, with | abstention (Israel). 

The report of the Agency’s Director, which is before 
the current session of the Assembly, contains not only his 
budget proposals for next year but a projection for the two 
remaining years of the Agency’s mandate. 

Heretofore the lion’s share of UNRWA’s budget has 
gone for food, shelter, and medical care. This amounts to 
nine cents a day per refugee, including administration. It 
comprises food (seven cents), the maintenance of a com- 
plete health service, and the operation of 58 camps in four 
host countries for 421,500 of the 1,120,889 refugees under 
the Agency’s care. Clothing is provided entirely by voluntary 
agencies, with UNRWA paying only the freight. 

To maintain this indispensable aspect of the Agency’s 
program the Director will have to increase his annual relief 
budget by $1,500,000. This is attributable to four factors: 


12 United Nations Doc. A/4121, 15 June 1959, para. 2. 
13 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 1, p. 14. 














the rising cost of supplies and equipment, the need to raise 
salaries, the growing refugee population, and rectification 
of the relief rolls (which had included a number of in- 
eligible beneficiaries while over 100,000 children were de- 
prived of rations) . 

Since 1957 the funds available for rehabilitation, after 
expenses for relief have been met, have been too small to 
achieve appreciable results. Of the 15,000 boys who reach 
maturity every year, only some 300 now receive any voca- 
tional training; the figure for the same number of girls is 
even lower. The consequence has been a steadily growing 
population condemned to idleness. The original refugees 
were mostly farmers, unskilled workers, the aged, and the 
sick. For these there were no jobs in overpopulated areas 
already saturated with unskilled labor. The new refugees 
(around 30,000 are born each year) grow up without learn- 
ing even those minimal skills that come by experience to 
children living a normal urban or rural life. 

No matter what the ultimate political solution may be, 
these refugees—in their former homeland or elsewhere— 
will be at a grave disadvantage unless they can be trained 
for an occupation. The 382 Agency-run schools, which now 
accommodate 180,078 pupils, are already overcrowded, and 
many children have had to be excluded. The educational 
qualifications of the 3,494 teachers are severly limited. 

The Director’s three-year program places major emphasis 
on primary and secondary education and on vocational 
training. First, it is proposed to improve elementary and 
secondary education through teacher training, expanded 
classroom facilities, and the addition of a grade at the sec- 
ondary level. The program also provides for doubling the 
number of university scholarships, which now stands at 375. 

Next the Agency plans to expand its vocational training 
facilities. Two schools will open this September in Jordan, 
one for 232 boys and one teacher-training institution for 
200 men. In 1961 and 1962, it is hoped five more boys’ 
schools will be opened in the United Arab Republic (Syrian 
region), Lebanon, Gaza, and probably Jordan, and one for 
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girls, also in Jordan. By the end of 1962 the annual number 
of those completing the one- to two-year courses will be 
1,500, and by the following year possibly 2,500 or 3,000. 
Most graduates have no trouble finding jobs. 

Two other aspects of the program scheduled for modest 
increases are small grants and loans for those seeking self- 
employment, and the placement service. In connection with 
the former category the Development Bank of Jordan was 
established in 1951, with substantial Agency capital partici- 
pation, to make loans designed to encourage economic de- 
velopment and raise the living standards of the inhabitants, 
including the refugees. The Agency has also contributed 
an average of $257 per person toward the cost of transport 
for 404 individuals who have emigrated abroad. 

The Agency’s placement service has so far been hampered 
by the refugees’ lack of skills; last year it placed only 691 
out of 12,000 applicants.'* However, with the expansion 
of vocational training the record should improve. 

In developing all these aspects of its work, the Agency 
utilizes wherever possible the host country’s facilities. Only 
where these either do not exist or are already overcrowded 
docs the Agency supply its own, but always on the under- 
standing that they ultimately become the property of the 
host government. Thus the program not only helps the 
refugees but strengthens the resources of the host countries. 

To finance its three-year program the Agency will need 
additional funds. As against a budget of some $35,000,000 
for 1960, the Director is recommending for the years 1961 
through 1963 from $40,000,000 to $41,000,000 annually. It 
is expected that World Refugee Year contributions will 
cover some $4,000,000 of the supplementary funds. The 
balance will have to come from contributions to the Agency’s 
regular budget. 

The success of the Agency’s efforts not only to alleviate 
the problem of idleness but to contribute to the formation 


14 It should be pointed out that many refugees find jobs without going to 
the placement service. 
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of responsible future citizens will depend primarily on the 
generosity of United Nations member states, including the 
host countries who are now spending over $5,000,000 a 








































year on land, water, security, medical assistance, education, di 
and so forth. Another critical element will be the amount 19 
of support from the international voluntary agencies, which se 
contribute several million dollars a year in clothing and in co 
assistance for hospitals, clinics, feeding centers, and youth of 
programs. tio 
This year, debate in the Assembly will center on the ses 
question of the Agency’s budget. Presumably the Director's cal 
three-year program and his proposed budget will receive 
general support since it follows closely the lines of last year’s 
resolution. The real issue is whether, in the light of the UN 
emerging possibilities for making a growing number of 
refugees self-supporting, the member states will find a way A 
to provide the necessary funds. iin 
Nat 
rial. 
LEGAL QUESTIONS Int 
mer 
Only two items are on the agenda of the Sixth Committee by : 
this year: the report of the International Law Commission The 
on the work of its twelfth session, and the question of the Saas 
United Nations Juridical Yearbook. The Assembly as a Sines 
whole, jointly with the Security Council, will elect five judges jet 
of the International Court of Justice for full terms and will he i 
select a person to fill the unexpired term of the late Sir meen 
Hersch Lauterpacht of the United Kingdom. bibl 
Secre 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION eo 
The International Law Commission has not submitted prepe 
to the Assembly at this session any draft texts of conventions a det 
on which Assembly action or advice is being sought. A 1Un 
2 Ger 





major part of the work of the twelfth session—and the bulk 
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of the Commission’s report'—deals with the draft conven- 
tion on consular intercourse and immunities. The Commis- 
sion is still awaiting the comments of governments on the 
draft and expects to submit a final text to the Assembly in 
1961. The Commission has not yet reached agreement on 
several aspects of the draft, the most important being the 
consul’s personal immunity and the effect of the conclusion 
of a multilateral convention on existing bilateral conven- 
tions. While there may be general discussion at the current 
session of the Assembly on these questions, no decision is 
called for. 


UNITED NATIONS JURIDICAL YEARBOOK 


After several years of rather desultory debate, the General 
Assembly last year decided in principle to publish a United 
Nations Juridical Yearbook containing “documentary mate- 
rials of a legal character relating to the United Nations.’ 
In restricting the contents of the proposed Yearbook to docu- 
mentary materials, the Assembly registered its decision not 
to include two other types of materials previously supported 
by some delegates: articles by individuals and a bibliography. 
The inclusion of articles had been urged by some Asian and 
Eastern European countries which felt that an international 
forum for the exchange of views among international legal 
scholars was needed. A majority, however, felt that it would 
be impossible to prevent the intrusion in the articles of ele- 
ments of political controversy. The idea of including a 
bibliography was dropped when a majority agreed with the 
Secretary-General’s view that adequate bibliographical mate- 
rials existed in other United Nations publications. 

At the request of the Assembly, the Secretary-General has 
prepared for the Sixth Committee’s discussion this autumn 
a detailed outline of the contents of a Yearbook confined to 


1 United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/132, 7 July 1960. 
2 General Assembly Res. 1451 (XIV), 7 Dec. 1959. 





“documentary materials of a legal character relating to the 
United Nations.” In his report, the Secretary-General makes 
it clear that some problems concerning the Yearbook remain 
unresolved. As he points out, “At no time” in past discus- 
sions “were the possible contents . . . visualized in any but 
the most general terms.”* 

Four of the types of documents that might be included in 
the Yearbook—national laws and decisions of national courts 
relating to the United Nations, international arbitral awards, 
documents relating to international administrative law, and 
treaties relating to the United Nations—are already in- 
cluded in other series published by the United Nations. 

It has been argued that they should, nonetheless, be in- 
cluded in the Yearbook both because they would then be 
in a conveniently usable form and because there is often 
considerable delay in their publication in the other series. 

In the Secretary-General’s view, neither argument was suffi- 
cient to warrant publication of the same text in two differ- 
ent series. The material, while scattered through many pub- 
lications, was nevertheless readily available. Furthermore, 
publication of much of this material would require the co- 
operation of governments, and “Optimism as to the rapidity 
of the transmission from Governments of the material re- 
quired for the Yearbook ought to be tempered with some 
substantial measure of caution.” On the basis of these con- 
siderations the Secretary-General concluded that “there is 
little advantage to be gained” from the re-publication of 
these texts in the Juridical Yearbook.‘ 

The fifth and last type of documentary material envisaged 
by the Secretary-General as possible for inclusion under the 
Assembly’s directive is legal opinions of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. Most of these opinions do not appear in 
documentary form at all; some of the opinions appear in 
summary records or documents of United Nations organs 
and studies and reports prepared by the Secretariat. Consid- 


3 United Nations Doc. A/4406, 19 July 1960, para. 4. 
4 Ibid., paras. 18, 29. 
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erable editorial work would be needed, according to the 
Secretary-General, to make such materials usable in the 
Yearbook. Brief statements made in the course of a debate 
would require explanatory comment; lengthy studies and re- 
ports would require editing and cutting. In his report to 
the fifteenth Assembly, the Secretary-General made no rec- 
ommendation either for or against publication of this kind 
of material, although his attitude was clearly unenthusiastic. 

Another element that will enter into the Sixth Commit- 
tee’s discussions this autumn will be the cost of publishing 
the Yearbook. Cost will, of course, depend on decisions the 
Assembly reaches about the contents of the Yearbook. Esti- 
mates have ranged from $31,000 to $52,000. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


The pace at which new demands are being made on the 
already overburdened services and facilities of the United 
Nations has quickened decisively recently. The gap between 
increasing needs and income is not likely to be narrowed 
easily: the new members being admitted to the United 
Nations are low-income countries whose economic needs are 
very great. 

The resources of the Organization appear to be reaching the 
limit of their absorptive capacity. The margin has been reached 
and, if more is to be done within the existing level of these 


resources, then decisions will have to be faced regarding the 
continuance or the discontinuance of some current activities.! 


For 1961, the Secretary-General has proposed a budget of 
$67,453,750, an increase of $5,590,550 over his initial esti- 
mate last year. Of the Secretary-General’s figure, assessed 
contributions would amount to $55,401,970, the balance 
coming from staff assessments and miscellaneous sources of 
revenue. The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 


1,GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 5, Foreword by the Secretary-General, 
para. 92. 
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Budgetary Questions has recommended a cut of $942,850 in 
the total appropriation, over half to be taken from proposed 
increases in staff salaries and wages. With the needs to be 
met by the United Nations at a record level, the problem of 
finances is approaching a crisis. This is further aggravated by 
arrears in contributions to the regular budget—some $5,- 
400,000 as of the end of 1959 and, more serious, in payments 
due for the United Nations Emergency Force. These amount- 
ed to $24,341,462 as of 30 June 1960. 

The perennial battle over the Office of Public Informa- 
tion continued last year and, despite protests from the Secre- 
tary-General, the Assembly passed a resolution limiting total 
net expenditure for the year to “about” $5,000,000. At the 
same time the Assembly stressed the importance of “ade- 
quate regional representation at the policy-making level” and 
asked for the establishment of new Information Centres 
where necessary, “particularly in those regions where mass 
information media are less developed.”? Since the annual 
cost of operating a Centre is between $20,000 and $25,000, 
only six new Centres can be set up in 1960 and 1961 and 
even these will involve depleting the staffs of existing ones. 
The Secretary-General has emphasized, in presenting the 
budget estimates for 1961, that the absorption of cuts made 
necessary by the $5,000,000 ceiling ‘‘must operate to restrict 
the extent to which it will be possible to maintain pro- 
grammes at their recommended level.”® 

Beyond this, the Organization is faced with a number of 
housekeeping matters. It is renovating two buildings and 
constructing two more. One of the latter is a library, made 
possible by a $6,200,000 grant from The Ford Foundation 
to be completed by late 1961. Progress has been slow, how- 
ever, on another United Nations building in Santiago, Chile, 
where, as a result of the 1960 earthquakes, increased demand 
for construction materials has led to delays and mounting 
costs. The Secretary-General may ask for a further upward 
revision of the present allocation of $1,500,000. In October, 


2General Assembly Res. 1405 (XIV), 1 Dec. 1959. 
3GOAR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 5, p. ix, para. 31. 
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modernization is expected to begin on the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva; the General Assembly approved $1,790,000 for 
the purpose in 1959. At Headquarters, it has been neces- 
sary to make temporary arrangements for seating new dele- 
gations at the fifteenth Assembly, while longer-term plans 
are being elaborated to make the already overtaxed facilities 
adequate for future needs. 

Efforts are continuing to find a permanent site for the 
United Nations International School and to finance con- 
struction of a building for it. Faced by acute difficulties, the 
Assembly last year set up an International School Fund 
and decided to contribute to it for five years, with an initial 
contribution of $100,000 for 1960. Tuition has had to be 
raised, although this is partly offset, for children of persons 
associated with the United Nations, by a sizeable expansion 
of scholarships and grants. Enrollment this term is expected 
to reach 400, an increase of 70 over last year. 

During the past year various facets of the United Nations 
have been subjected to intensive review. At its fourteenth 
session, the Assembly decided on a general review of the 
organization and management of the Secretariat. The Secre- 
tary-General, in keeping with the resolution, has appointed 
a committee of experts, but since the committee was late in 
getting under way, only preliminary recommendations will 
be submitted to the present session; the final report is due 
in 1961. In accordance with a 1958 Assembly resolution, an 
Expert Group of outside consultants has been conducting 
a comprehensive review of the Joint Staff Pension Fund. 
The report of the Group will be before the present session 
of the Assembly. 


UNITED NATIONS FORCES 

Both the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) in 
the Middle East and the newly-established United Nations 
Force in the Congo are operating in the face of acute finan- 


cial stringency. 
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UNEF 


Despite the fact that special voluntary contributions have 
been used to lighten the burden on the poorer countries, 
the approximately $20,000,000 annual budget of UNEF has 
yet to be met. Last year the Assembly decided to apply the 
$3,475,000 given by the United Kingdom and United States 
to reduce by 50 per cent the assessments of as many countries 
as possible, especially those assessed the minimum.* The 
Secretary-General has reported that “further appreciable re- 
ductions in the strength of the Force are not possible if it 
is to continue to discharge effectively its present functions 
and responsibilities,”* and has added that the “financial situ- 
ation must be considered so critical as to require the finding 
of some solution to this problem at latest during the forth- 
coming session of the General Assembly.’”® 


United Nations Force in the Congo 


When the soldiers of the Force Publique, the Congolese 
Army, mutinied against their Belgian officers on 7 July, 
there was a general breakdown of authority throughout the 
state. The province of Katanga soon announced that it would 
secede from the new Republic. Belgium rushed troop rein- 
forcements into the country in an effort to maintain order 
and protect the life and property of Belgian civilians. 

On 12 July the Congolese government requested the “ur- 
gent dispatch” of United Nations military assistance to coun- 
ter what it termed a Belgian “act of aggression.” At a stormy 
meeting on the night of 13-14 July, the Security Council 
called upon the Belgian government to “withdraw their 
troops from the territory of the Republic of the Congo,” 
and authorized the Secretary-General 


to take the necessary steps, in consultation with the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo, to provide the Government with 


4 General Assembly Res. 1441 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 


5 United Nations Doc. A/4396, 8 July 1960, para. 11. 
6 Ibid., para. 16. 
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such military assistance, as may be necessary, until, through the 
efforts of the Congolese Government with the technical assistance 
of the United Nations, the national security forces may be able, 
in the opinion of the Government, to meet fully their tasks.” 


Within thirty hours, Ghanaian and Tunisian troops had 
arrived in Léopoldville. Later, Ethiopia, Guinea, Ireland, 
Liberia, Mali, Morocco, Sudan, and Sweden sent troops. 
On 20 August, the United Nations Force in the Congo, 
made up of contingents from these ten countries, stood at 
14,491 men.® In addition, there are a number of support 
and technical units from other countries, such as, for exam- 
ple, a bilingual signal unit from Canada and an ordnance 
unit from Pakistan. Offers by the United Arab Republic 
and Indonesia of more troops were also accepted. 

Financing the Force presents a serious problem. An idea 
of its magnitude can be obtained by comparison with UNEF 
costs: for the fourteen-month period from November 1956 
to 31 December 1957, $30,000,000 was expended for estab- 
lishing and maintaining UNEF. The Congo Force 


is far bigger and far more complicated . . . many more nations 
being involved, a multilingual basis to be used, military units 
with very different traditions to cooperate, and a vast area to be 
covered.® 


The Force was expected to cost between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 in its first year. As an interim measure pend- 
ing Assembly action, the Secretary-General was authorized 
by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions to spend $15,000,000 for the first three months 
of operation of the Force, but this sum was unlikely to be 
enough even to cover that period. The fourteenth Assembly 
will have to reach a decision on financing as a matter of 
first priority. 


7 United Nations Doc. S/4387, 14 July 1960. 
8 United Nations Doc. $/4417/Add.10, 20 Aug. 1960. 
9 United Nations Press Release SG/935, 20 July 1960, p. 2. 
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